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This monograph presents an overview and evaluation or 
the three years of development and initial implementation of the 
Early Childhood-Special Education Teacher Preparation Program 
(Master's degree level):. The Cornfield Teacher Preparation Model, a 
performance-based, field-centered, personalized and systematically 
designed program of sequences of orienting, foundation and 
consolidating experiences, served as the basis for the development 
and implementation of this project. Process, and product modules used 
in. conjunction with field work made up the curriculum:. Teachers were 
trained to facilitate learning in both normal and handicapped 
children in regular classrooms. Procedures and instruments used for 
evaluating the program and the separate mcduies are discussed. The 
experimental group (10 original trainees) /and two control groups (10 
sFu dents each from traditional early childhood and special education 
teacher preparation programs) were compared to evaluate the program's 
effectiveness. The trainees were found to perform equally as wellas 
their student counterparts. Some conclusions relative to the Cornfield 
Model' s effectiveness are presented. Data tables are included. 
(ED) . v 
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PREFACE 



Numerous persons have contributed their time and professional 
talents to the development and implementation of this teacher pre- 
paration program. In some cases individuals are credited in the 
preface of the individual modules to which they contributed assis- 
tance. 

The individuals mentioned here played a role in affecting the 
overall program. ' 

The project centrally benefited from Dr. William T. Ward of the 
Northwest Regional Laboratory who introduced the Cornfield model to 
this project director and answered endless questions that eventually 
led to the proposal for Performance- Based .Early Childhood-Special 
Education Teacher Preparation Program. 

Secondly, this proposal received significant assistance in re- 
ceiving funding from Dr. William Carriker, Chairman of Special Edu- 
cation, who strongly supported tlhe concept of performance based 
teaching and saw the importance of early childhood in , special educa- 
tion. The project gained :much from his excellent administrative 
skills and support . — — — ^ + 

Dr. Richard Brandt, Chairman of Educational Foundations:; Dr.. 
Jerry Moore, Chairman of Curriculum and Instruction; Dean Frederick 
Cypher t, Mr. Kenneth Jones and Dr. Michael Caldwell ail gave freely 
of their time and provided valuable administrative assistance. 

ihe project was served by an advisory board which played a more 
active role in the beginning as a group while individual members 
were/ involved during later phases . Following are the members of the 
advijsory board': * 

Dr. William Carriker - Special Education Department Chairman 

Dr. Marlis Mann - Early Childhood Education Program Head 

"Dr. Dan Hallahan - Department of Special Education 

Dr. Chuck Heuchert - Department of Special Education;, Area of 
Emotionally Disturbed ■ 

Dr. Edmund Henderson - Department of Curriculum and Instruction., 
Reading Program Head 

Dr. Jim Payne - Department of Special Education, Area of Mental 
Retardation 

Dr. Jerry Wallace - Department of Special Education, Area of 
Learning Disabilities 

Dr. Jim-Kauf fman - Department of Special Education., Area of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed 

Dr. Jim Annicchiarico - Department of Educational Foundations, 
Measurement in Early Childhood 
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F>r. Richard Brandt - Chairman, Department of Educational Foundations 

Mr. Stan Cooke, Director of Speech and Hearing Services, Children 
and Youth Center, Department of Pediatrics, U. of Va. Medical 
Center 

Rev. Frank Moss - St. Paul_Ls_Episaop.al. .Church 

Dr. Mai Provus - Director of Evaluation, Research Center, School of 
Education 

Dr. Don Walker - Department of Special Education, Area of the Visually 
Impair ed c 

Dr. Dan Moore - Pediatrics Neurologist, Director, Children's Rehabili- 
tation Center 
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Several faculty members were active at various stages of develop- 
ment and implementation and are listed below in the primary role that 
they played. * . 



Dr . Wi 1 1 i am Car r iker 

Dr. Mar lis Mann 

Dr. ban Hallahan 

Dr Chuck Heuchert 

Dr. Edmund Henderson 

5- 

Dr. Jim, Payne 

Dr. Jerry Wallace 

Dr . Jim Kauf fman 

Dr. Richard Brandt 

Dr. Jerry Moore 



1971-72 
Co- director 

. Co-director 

Evaluation 
director 

Support Systems 
Director 

Language Develop- 
ments Specialist 

Cognitive Devel- 
opment Specialist 

Motor Develop- 
ment Specialist 

Social Develop- 
ment Specialist 



1972-73 



1973-74 



Admin i s t r a t i ve Admin i r- 



Consultant 

Go -director 
Go -director 



strative 
Goordinato: 

Director _ 



Process Module 
Coordinator 



Process Module Process Mo- 
Coordinator dule Coordi 

ator 

Administra- 
tive Goordiu 
ator 

Administra- 
tive Coordin 
ator 
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1911-12 



1912-13 



-1973-74 



Dr. Don Ball 



Dr. Richard Abidin 



Carol Beers 
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Evaluation 
Coordinator 

Parent Edu- 
catiQn Coor- 
dinator 



Evaluation- 
Coordinator 

Parent Edu- 
cation Coor- 
dinator - 

Product Mo- 
d ule Coor- 
dinator 



Carol :An-f in 



Helen Muoey 



Carol Gates 



Head Teacher 
CDC 



Head Teacher 
CDC 

Parent Edu- 
cation Coor- 
dinator and 
Supervisor ~ 



Over the three years several graduate students have assisted the research, 
development and implementation of the program. Although they are credited 
in individual modules all those that worked on the ^project are as follows: 
Richard Aubry, Patricia Cormier , Barbara Flood, Rex Schmidt , Celez Nitkow- 
ski, Mary Jo Duca, Millie Olin, Mitchell Bowman, Anna Zapatozny , Beth Dyer,. 
Pat Gbernauf., Carol Mueller, Kay Albert son, Elaine Barker, Lynne Manh, 
Kathryn Gastel, and Carol Beers. 



The project benefited from four fine 
Newman, Susan MacPherson, and Susan 

Students worked various field: center 
was found in Phase II that centraliz 
effective. Therefore, for the final 
and Barrett Day Care Center served a 
principal, Kathyn Young, Pam Brace.y, 
School and Clara Johnson, director; 
Spears, teachers at Barrett Day Care 
and J worked very hard to make the fie 
ing experience. 



secretaries ; Paula Harrison, Carolyn 
Hamilton. 

s in all phases of development. It 
ing students in a few centers was more 

implementation phase Johnson School 
s the field centers . Julian King, 

Gynthis Mcuree , teachers at Johnson 
Bessie Payne, Beatrice Frye,. Priscilla 

Center.; ail were most cooperative 
Id center component a valuable learn- 



A final app 
Project Off 
of the few 
model as we 
stand all a 
processes . 
environment 
normal rang 



reciation to Dr. Josephine Taylor who has served as the BEH 
icer for this project since its inception. She has been one 
persons who truly understood the significance of the Cornfield 
11 as the concept that a teacher for any child must first under - 
i^as of child development and uhen be skilled in basic teaching 
With this combination he/she can then provide an educational 
for any child that is either developmentaily delayed or in the 
e in any given sub-area of development. 



It is hoped that this final report will aid other educators to better their 
understanding of this Early Childhood-Special Education Teacher Prepara- 
tion Program and those concepts basic to its pui-pose. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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One of the present and future needs in education is teachers who 
assist the development of all children, and not just those in the 
normal range 11 of cognitive, language, perceptual motor and social 
development . 

Recently, as a result of various efficacy studies and numerous 
public appeals »_P xa££L.s.si onal. .educators have- begun to queslrioii the 
"early labeling of .children outside developmental norms. Originally 
such labeling was conceived as a necessary step for special class 
placement where hopefully the child's educational needs would be met. 
All indications now imply that this early segregation and, pre-label- 
ing may *haye been more detrimental than ameliorative. The underlying* 
rationale of this teacher preparation program is to give each master's 
level student the skills and competencies for facilitating the devel- 
opment of both normal and handicapped children so that he/she will be 
"table to work effectively within the context of non-segregation and . 
non- labeling. -This can be accomplished by the acquisition *of basic 
teaching strategies. * . 

Knowledge of child developmental sequences from birth through 
approximately age seven, and the roles of learner characteristics and 
situational variables in setting environmental conditions for develop- 
ment-. 

The Cornfield Teacher Preparation Modejl served as the guiding 
structure for the development and implementation of this project-. 
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PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM , . 

The purpose of this project as stated in the original proposal, was. 
to develop both- a .performance-based teacher education program <at the 
master's level and, a child education program for all children birth 
through approximately age seven. The planning proposal was concerned 
primarily with serving children who possessed developmental discrepan- 
cies and whose developmental learner characteristics are felt to be hand- 
icapping. These children could be labeled , severely handicapped and char- 
acterized .by one or a combination of the following conditions: mentally 
■retarded, emotionally disturbed, visually impaired, physically handi- 
capped culturally deprived, .speech and language handicapped, hearing 
impaired, and learning disabled. The major concern was to prepare teach- 
ers that could work with the severly handicapped pre-school child, as 
well as, those who are minimally handicapped and "pre-labeled" children. 
It was the basic premise of the director and Cornfield model that develop 
mental ontogenies become the goals for all young children and it is the 
learner characteristics combined with the developmental level of a child 
that defines the type of handicapping condition. 

"More specifically, this program attempts to individualize early 
childhood education in a way that attains educational objectives set 
for all young children (including those with developmental delays) by 
parents, educators, research and literature.; and, individualizes a per- 
..formance-based, field-centered, persdnalized, and systematically designe 
teacher training program that prepares teachers to :.- 

(a) become developmental diagnosticians in order to assess a 
child's strengths., weaknesses , and current developmental 
levels and to utilize this information in prescribing an 
educational environment to assist the child's development 

and < \ . . i>" . . . . 

(b) develop skills which will enable the trainees to facilitate 
the environment they prescribe that will assist the growth 
of any child with or without -developmental^iscrepancies 
in the areas of' social,, physical, perceptual, cognitive:, 
language, and perceptual motor development. 



« Developmental discrepancies exist in children of all ages from mild 
deviation which is considered "normal" through extreme deviation which 
is judged as handicapping or pathological. This teacher training pro- 
gram is concerned: with developing an educational program to; serve those 
children whose developmental characteristics are felt to be handicap- 
ping. These children may be thought of as "high risk" or "pre-labeled 
children. Without direct intervention in their developmental .pattern 
the probability of their .becoming handicapped and receiving a special 
education label (e.g., MR, LD, ED) is extremely high. These children 
have not traditionally been served by special education un^il they have 
been allowed to fail in an academic setting \or become of grave concern 
to their parents* or the community. Thus, this project has designed a 
child program for these children and a teacher training program tp pre- 
pare learning facilitators to staff such a program. It is hoped that 
proqrams of this nature will prevent children , from becoming labeled and 
unnecessarily placed; in special education classes and categories. Child- 
ren served by this program show developmental discrepancies m one or 
more of the following areas of development: social, physical abilities, 
perceptual abilities, perceptual-motor, language, and cognitive. 
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The Comf ield model was selected because one ofr -its basic tenets 
is that the objectives of a teacher preparation program must be di- 
rectly linked to the educational objectives set for the learners. 
Since the goals for the education of young children have been extre- 
mely vague it was necessary to work within a framework that would 
force clear identification of these goals before d;eveloping a rele- 
vant teacher preparation program. Table I provides a schematic re- 
presentation of the Cornfield model. Steps (1) and (2) become the 
child program while steps (3)^ and (4) represent the teacfier prepara- 
- tion program derived from steps (1) and (2) . 
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The first step then in developing this teacher preparation vas 
to identify developmental learner outcomes for children, birth through 
approximately age sever^. This was done mainly by reviewing the --exist- 
ing literature in child development. Ontogenies we^e N compiled in the 
area of social, motor, perceptual motor language , and cognitive deve- 
lopment. From these ontogenies the goals of early childhood education 
have been derived. * \ 
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Step I: Identi eying Developmental Outcomes 

The, goals or objectives of the child program in early childhood 
differ from other elementary and secondary teacher preparation pr_ 
grams developed on* the Cornfield model. 

The objectives of this teacher program rests on developmental 
learner outcomes O for ygung children, birth through approximately ag-e 
seven, in, the areas of cognitive, social, language, and perceptual 
motor development. - " 

l'h|e early childhood years are ths critical period for develop- 
, meht in all these areas. The child has not ' ched the s"kill 

stagd of human growth* and development that *i - in the elemen- 

tary and secondary programs. Therefore, le^.^. .r outcomes are term- 
ed developmental goals and are not stated in behavioral objectives. 
One can trairr in skills/ if effective; while a learning facilitator 
.cannot train f child development. Therefore, goals are . set and appro- 
priate conditions and environments prepared. (Step 2) but a timeline 
for a given development cannot be established due tc the unique de- 
velopmental rates of each child. See Child Development Center Cur- 
riculum: Child Program for the Early CFTildhood - Special Education 
Teacher Preparation Program , Moriogr^ph IT for complete discussion 
of the developmental concept for Step I and presentation of the 
developmental learner outcomes °f or young children. * 

Step I also includes a discussion of the relevancy of the out- 
come to the child* s total development and ways of measuring the 
1 developmental outcomes when they are available. 
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Step II: Enviornmenta 



itions Affecting Learning Outcome 



In Step II, the conditiQns chat bring about the learner outcomes, 
were determined by utilizing appropriate information ^from the liter- 
* aire at a specified developmental level (stage or age) . These con- 
ditions ' become the curriculum for the Child Development Center. 

Th ersity of Virginia early childhood curriculum consists of 

four maj.i elements. These include the learner characteristics of 
the children, situational variables, teaching strategies or processes, 
and content carried by the selected strategy. 

The set of conditions at any point in time stated as conceptual- m 
izations and performances are the basis for designing, instructional 
experiences for children. More specifically: 

Learner characteristics play a role in the type of response the 
child makes?. They include developmental level, response 
at any given moment . Other learner characteristics found to 
be relevant are sex, native language, eyesight, hearing, 
attending ability, and timing. 

Situational variables have to do with physical content and group 
structure of the preschool environTnnd^ . .The adult-child 
ratio is an obvious situational variable.. Other variables 
include placement of material 3 and equipment, freedom of 
movement, and time schedule. 



Instructional variable are learning strategies. Learning stra- 
tegies are related to the pattern of the teacher 1 S3 behavior - 
the manner in which she elicits pupil response and,* the type 
of feedback she gives to the child's response. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Child Development Center two basic in- 
structional strategies or processes are used - developmental 
and directive or a combination of the two. 

Content carried by the strategy is the conceptual understandings 
the teacher identifies relating to the concept being intro- 
duced in the preschool environments or is dependent upon the 
child 1 s words or the objects N that the child is attending to. 
. The developmental process infers that in many situations the 
child's motivation and attendings decide the content. 

Figure I depicts some of the components of each element that the 
teacher would need to know and/or be a,ble to do. f 
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Figure I 
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While planning this type of curriculum one must look at the var- 
iables in conditions for learning. Following are steps in setting 
conditions for learning: 

1. Assess to determine child's present level of operation 
for a given developmental outcome. 

2. , Determine the developmental learner outcome which will 
relate to the next developmental level or broaden skills 
in the present developmental level depending on informa- 
tion received in (1) . / 

3. Evaluate learner characteristics of child as they relate 
to the outcotne. 

4. Evaluate situational variables. ' . 

5. Select appropriate strategy for the child that takes into 
account 2,3 and 4. 

6. Determine content for the strategy. 

7. Organize the learning environment. — — 

8. Implement the designed conditions.. 

9. Continually assess where the child is in relation to 
identified developmental outcome. 

Figure II depicts the way in which individual components of tt\e 
teaching act and how they may be interrelated. It demonstrates the 
complexities in the teaching-learning process. This complexity af- 
fects how the learning fac;ilicator responds to the above setting of 
conditions process . 

Figure II 
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A complete description of the Child Development Center Curri- 
culum is found in Monograph II of this report. 

Step III: Competencies Needed by Learniag Facilitators 

Step III, the learning facilitator (student) behaviors, apply 
to persons who interact with the child, be it t parent, teacher aid, 
or teacher. 

These cognitive and skill behaviors became the goals of the 
Early Childhood-Special Education Teacher Preparation Program. 
Steps I and II provided the base from which these competencies; were 
identified. 

See Performance-Based Early Childhood-Special Education Teacher 
Preparation Program: Overview, Monograph I for listing of the com- 
petencies needed by students in this program. 
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Step IV: Teacher Preparation Program 

Step IV, the teacher training^ conditions that bring about the 
competencies of adults, vary from outcome to outcome. 

Research knowledge in teacher training was utilized for the 
provision of appropriate experiences to develop learning facilita- 
tor competencies. 

The training program is composed then of a series of content 
modules in the areas of 'language, cognitive, perceptual motor and 
social development and three process modules - developmental, be- 
havioral, directive and a parent education program. An advantage 
of this innovative teacher-training approach is that it provides 
maximum opportunity 'for intensive study, continuous evaluation, and 
less f ragmen tat ion of content. 

In addition, such a structure is more efficient in terms of 
competencies acquired relative to instructional time. It allows a 
greater amount and proportion of actu al experiences with children 
of various developmental levels , handicapping conditions, and in- 
tellectual capabilities. Each module in the teacher training pro- 
gram is based on the Gomfield model sequence of orienting, founda- 
tion, and consolidating experiences. More specifically these ex- 
periences arei 

Orienting \xperiences include definition, concrete referents 
and models of the competency that the set of learning experiences 
entailed within the instructional system are to bring about. Ori- 
enting experiences may take the form of direct observation of chil- 
dren or teachers in classrooms, observation of filmed "models", etc., 
and may be used at any level within any instructional system, de- 
pending upon the needs of the student in the system. 

Fqundation experiences are a set of learning activities design- 
ed to enable a prospective learning facilitator to master a given 
bit of knowledge, a skill, or a sensitivity-. These experiences w will 
carry content that relates directly to the teaching process. They 
will become an integrated part of observation, practice and assess- 
ment experiences that are designed to lead to the demonstration of 
professional competency. The subject matter of educational psycho- 
logy, human development, instruction and evaluation, etc., provide 
the subject matter around which such experiences will be developed. 
The expected outcomes of these experiences are the knowledges, skills 
and sensitivities that teachers need in order to create the condi- 
_ t tions that will bring about the outcomes expected from preschool^. A 
requirement of the foundations experience is that all students show 
evidence that they have mastered the conceptual frameworks of the 
disciplines upon which they are to draw as teachers of young children. 
An example of a knowledge or conceptual framework is Lee's Develop- 
mental Sentence Types, An example of a performance capability or 
skill is the ability to use these sentence types in analyzing a young 
child's syntax. 
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Consolidating; experiences are a set of learning activities de- 
signed to bring about an extension of the competencies demonstrated 
under simplified conditions to the point where they are applicable 
under real-life conditions. Both synthesizing and consolidating ex- 
periences are developed in the field centers. 

The process modules equip the trainees with three teaching Stra- 
tegies while the product modules contain the content to which one 
applies a teaching strategy. The product module is designed to do 
the following: 

Identify desired developmental learner outcomes for children 
birth through age seven: (Step II) 



Identify the conditiqns necessary for producing selected out- 
comes identified in Step I; (Step II) 

Identify the learning f acilitator~~and developmental diagnos,- 
tician behavior or skills essential for the provision of the,, 
conditions referred to in' Step II; (Step III) V 

Identify the conditions necessary for the production of the \ 
behavior identified in Step III; (Step IV) \ 

* See Table I. 

In both the product and process modules a systematic approach 
to facilitating learning is assumed to be more effective than non- 
systematic approaches-. By applying systems design principles 
throughout the learning outcomes desired will more likely be attain- 
ed. The means by which this is done is through learning modules. 
Generally speaking this means that each of the functional parts with- 
in the module as well as the whole module assumes three characteris- 
tics: 1) designed to bring about specif ic and measureable outcomes ; 
2) designed so that evidence as to the effectiveness with which it 
brings about its ended outcome is continuously available, and 3) de- A 
signed to be adaptive or corrective in light of that evidence.. In 
other words, it is a process that requires the user to: a) know what 
it is he wants to accomplish, b) order events in such a way that he 
has some probability of accomplishing it, c) assess whether these 
events do in fact accomplish that for which they were intended, and 
d) if they do not, modify the events Qr the outcomes until the dis- 
crepancy is- alleviated. Within each product module the trainee' will 
learn the cognitive content of the particular ^area of development, 
evaluation procedures, and precedures for designing appropriate learn- 
ing conditions for each individual child. ^ 
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E valuation of the Prototype 

a. The various aspects of formative evaluation of the proposed 
early childhood education teacher training program are illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 

(1) Number (8) in* Figure II implies continual assessment 
must be made as to the relevancy of the selected 
learner outcomes. 

(2) Number (7) in Figure II implies instruments need to 

be developed and/or selected which best assess whether 
the conditions did in fact bring about the learner out- 
come. Therefore, each module includes assessment in- 
struments to be used with the children to measure the 
specific area of development inyolved. Standardized 
tests will be used when applicable. 

(3) 'Number (6) in Figure II suggests assessment instruments 

to measure th£ teacher in-training performance with 
children to determine if he/she can provide the condi- 
tions that bring about the educational outcomes desired. 

b. Instruments for entering and exit level behaviors of the trainees 
for each learning module were developed in most cases. Based 
upon these individual assessments an overall assessment battery 
will be developed for measuring future entry levels of students 
entering the early childhood- special education program. This 
battery will enable individual students to omit modules in which 
they already demonstrate competencies. , 

c. Other evaluations would include impact of program on the commu- 
nity, School of Education and other agencies involved with the 
program and the follow-up evaluation to be made of first and 
second year trainees in their job situations. 

d. A proposed comparative evaluation will be made between the train- 
ees job performance and the performance of students who are tra- 
ditional* majors in special education and early childhood educa- 
tion minors or vice versa. 
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Characteristics of the Cornfield Model 

The Cornfield Model has four basic tenets. It calls for a per- 
formance-based, field centered, personalized and systematically de- 
signed structure. 

Performance-based . It is performance-based in that the teacher 
in training will have the ability to perform functions to which 'he 
will be held responsible upon completion of the program. In this 
program the final perf i rmance represents the program's major goals 
which trains teachers Lo: 

(a) become developmental diagnosticians in order to assess a 
child's strengths, weaknesses, and, current developmental levels 
and to utilize this information in prescribing an educational 
environment to assist the child's development and 

(b) develop skills which will enable the trainees to facilitate 
the environment they~yre"srr±be that will assist the growth of 
any child with or without developmental discrepancies in the 
areas of social, motor, cognitive, language and visual percep- 
tual development. 

Field- center ed -. Field-centered refers to the ability of the pro- 
gram to supply real- life situations with young children^ so that stu- 
dents of teaching can develop their competencies. The requirement 
has far-reaching implications for the structure and organization of 
-both the college and the cooperating public school system and local 
preschools. 

ft means that the institutions and agencies responsible for the 
education of young children in the Charlottesville area., join in de- 
veloping and implementing the design, operation and development of 
the program. It is inherent in this model that the teachers in the 
field who are supervising teachers in training while they develop 
specific competencies should also be competent in the skills. There- 
fore, continual in-service training of the field supervisors becomes 
a necessary part of this program which was specifically planned for 
and implemented in the third phase of this program. N 

, Personalized . The teacher training program in early childhood 
special education is personalized in that it accomodates individual 
differences in learning rates, styles, and objectives. Individual 
differences in learning patterns, capabilities and preferences of the 
student in his program must be more than recognized; they must be 
taken into_ account fully in the design of this program. Concern for 
individual differences focuses upon: 

1. Students having various optionsjavailable in cheir learn- 
ing experiences. 

2. Learning experiences under the control of the student. 

3. Opportunity to develop an idiosyncratic teaching style. 
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4. Opportunity to negotiate that which they wisft t<p take 
from the program. 

5. Opportunity to contribute meaningfully to design and 
% development of the program. 

6. Opportunity to negotiate the settings in which they 
will demonstrate' their competencies. 

7. Opportunity to negotiate the criteria by which judge- 
ment is to be made about competence. 

8. The right to continually assess the relevance of the 
objectives that have been negotiated, and the relevance 
of the educational expediences being pursued in rela- 
tion to those objectives. 

As such r -t-he^ef1roYtr to personalize within the context of a pef^" 
formance-based, field-centered teacher education program is concerned 
with how each studeat finds relevance in the program in light of his 
individual characteristics and commitments. 

Many of the eight ways of personalizing the program were used 
with the students in Phase II and Phase III. It became evident. in 
Phase III that if a student is not aware of himself, goais and com- 
mitments it. becomes extremely difficult to meet his needs by person- 
alizing a program. The discussion in Phase ill elaborates on selec- 
tion of candidates for teacher education. 

Systematically designed . it is systematically designed in that 
it is purposeful, data dependent , and adaptive. The application of 
systems design principles, means that eactv oi the functional parts 
within the program as well as the program as a whole will assume three 
characteristics : 

1. It is designed to bring about specif red outcomes in the 
preschool children and in the students in teacher pre- 
paration. 

2. It is designed so that evidence of the effectiveness with 
which it brings about its intended outcomes is contin- j 
uously available. There is a continual ongoing evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the teaching training component 

and of the students 1 effectiveness in working with young 
children. 

3. It is designed to be adaptive and self- corrective in light 
of that evidence in the immediate feedback system. 

The whole process is goal oriented and requires the user to know what 
it is he wants to accomplish, to the order of events in such a way 
that he has f,ome probability of accomplishing it.; to assess whether 
the specified events do in fact attain their goals, and if they do not, 



how to modify them* until they do as long as it ! s feasible in light 
of the child's unique developmental rate! It may be the develop- 
mental goal may need to be changed if the child is plateauing in' 
perceptual motor and putting his emphasis in language. 
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.PHASE I 





developmental, directive and behavioral process modules were deve- 
loped. 

Phase I was a planning year and since funding was minimal, mo- 
dule development did not occur as rapidly as had been anticipated. 
Another difficulty lay in developing an understanding of the Cornfield 
model in the minds of the staff. Since it required a new way of 
. conceiving education and children it required the ability to take the 
research, theory and child development literature and place it in a 
completely new framework. Al^o, in most cases the graduate student 
staff did not have the psychology and child development background 
for module development. Consequently much time was spent in educat- 
ing the staff before actual development occured. .This difficulty 
oecured throughout . the three phases "each" time new staff members were 
added to the project. Fortunately by Phase III there was some carry 
over of staff and the project was very cohesive at that point in that 
most of the staff had a common understanding of the Cornfield model 
and the project. * % 

A major conceptual development _ that occured during the planning 
year was the identification of the three major teaching processes or 
strategies in early childhood- -directive, developmental and behavior 
modification. It was felt by special education staff members that 
most developmentally delayed (handicapped) children benefit most from 
the directive and behavior modification strategies.. In other words 
the directive and behavior modification strategies are usually paired 
with developmenta'lly delayed or deviant learner characteristics , 
while children with learner characteristics in normal developmental 
range are thought to benefit most from the developmental strategy. The 
initial phase of the teacher preparation program then would be to have 
the student to go through three strategy or process modules to gain 
the basic teaching skills one would need to be effective with all chil- 
dren. 

It wa*s at this point that the connotation of process modules (the 
directive, behavior modification, and developmental strategies) and 
product modules (language development overview, auditory perception, 
reading readiness, phonology, semantics, syntax, perceptual motor de- 
velopment, attending, self-help skills, individuation, cognitive deve- 
lopment, and behavioral adjustment to society} became a basic part of 
the program. . j 

Language development was the product (or content) that was to be 
used when teaching the process modules so an, overview language develop- 
ment module as well as modules for specif ic t language areas of auditory 
perception, phonology, semantics, syntax aryi reading readiness were 
designed and developed. , "/ 

During Phase I (1971-72) the language development product modules 
and the developmental, directive and behavioral -process modules were 
developed. v- 
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PHASE II 
(the planning-prototype year) 



Phase II (1972-73) included field testing of the language pro- 
duct modules and the three process modules. Six masters Lavel 
trainees participated in this program. A teacher effectiveness 'for- 
mula was also tested as part of an evaluation module. The Child 
Development Center was operational to serve as a laboratory for the 
students in the experimental field testing and to implement the child 
program aspect of the modules that had been developed thus far. The 
Parent Education Program was in planning phase. * Also additional pro- 
modules of cognitive, attending, perceptual motor development, self- 
help skills, individuation, and behavioral adjustment to society were 
developed. * 

Field Testing of Modules 

The three process modules were taught first in sequence of the 
partial implementation phase. The purpose of teaching the three pro- 
cess modules with the language development overview product module is 
so the ^trainees will be able to transfer che process teaching, stra- 
tegies to other product modules that follow. One of the skills gained 1 
in the training program is that the trainees will be able to select 
the appropriate strategy for a given child. 

Within the process module the students demonstrate cognitive un- 
derstanding of the teacher strategy. The process modules contain 
what is referred to as synthesizing experiences which enable the 
trainee to integrate cognitive knowledge with actual implementation 
of the teaching str^fcegy with children. After completing the three 
process modules the' students went through the other language develop- 
ment product modules. In each of these they demonstrated each process 
with the product content with children having normal and delayed char- 
acteristics. 

Teacher Effectiveness Formula 

In Phase II an Evaluation .Module concluded the end of the partial 
implementation. The student was exposed 'to a method for evaluating 
both children and herself. This evaluation technique was developed 
by Professors Kauffman, Hallahan, Payne and Bell and became known as 
the T eacher Effectiveness Formula. (Kauffinan,. et.al. , 1973) These pro- 
fessors identified certain common features of performance-based models 
distinguish them from other educational approaches. These conunon fea- 
tures are "the elements of the evaluation formula presented in this pa- 
per . 

Learner Outcomes . Every performance-based training program for 
teachers or children specifies behavioral goals for the learners. The 
terminal goals not only state precisely what the learner will be able 
to do under a specific set of conditions, but also define the criteria 
to be used in judging his performance (Mager , 1962) . Frequently stated 



also are the subgoals whlrh represent approximations of the terminal 
objectives or preconditions necessary for performance of the final 
behaviors. These instructional goals may be used to constrict an ob- 
jective test for assessing learnirig at any point in the teaching pro- 
-ram. Thus, What an individual lias learned or acquired (A) may be 
expressed as the fafctor Be-Be, where Be represents the beEaviors cur- 
rently included in his repertoire, ancT~Be denotes the behaviors learn- 
ed before eatry into the teaching program. 

For example, the goal for a child who does not know colors may 
be stated as follows': Given any five objects, identical except for 
color, the child will be able to point to the correct object when * 

instructed, n Point to the ^ one, 11 for each of the colors red, 

blue, yellow, green, and black. An approximation of this goal might 
be stated: Given any two objects, identical except for color, the 
child will be able to point to the correct object when instructed, 
"Point to the blue one," if one object is blue and the- other is not 
blue. If the -ekLJLd is to^be taught receptive language responses, 
such as comparative and superlative inflections, the instructional 
goal could be stated: Given pictures of four objects differing only 
on one dimension, the child will be able to point to the correct pic- 
ture when instructed, "Point to the er , and "Point, to the 

est >" for each of the dimensions small -big, short-long, thin- 

thick, and shallow- deep (see Baer & Guess, 1971, for description of 
a teaching program). 

Conditions for Learning . Performance-based education is Charac- 
terized by detailed description of the environmental conditions which . 
bring about behavioral changes desired by the teacher. In the termin- 
ology of the behaviorist, systematic manipulation of the environmen- 
tal events responsible for learning (including cues, corrections-, and 
consequences) is intended to produce specific learner outcomes. Be- 
cause the teacher's behavior is undeniably related to the goals of 
instruction, it can be viewed as a series of discrete operations and 
can be examined for it's functional relationship to learning. "A. tea- 
cher accomplishes a teaching objective by effectively arranging the 
occurrence of stimulus events for the child- -that is, by controlling 
when anji how she talks, praises, shows things, and prompts responses 
(Becker, Engelmanh, & Thomas, 1971, p. 1)." lathe simplest possible 
ana-lysis, then, teaching consists of a series of environmental -events: 
(a) the teacher presents an antecedent event, (b) the learner makes 
a response, and (c) the teacher presents a subsequent event. Thus., 
what the teacher cToes that "makes learning happen" can be quantified 
as the sum of teaching^ "cycles" which constitute her method (C) . 

teaching cycles may be conceptualized as specific stimulus re- 
sponse-reinforcement relationships, or they may be broadly conceived 
as teacher-pupil interactions. Thus, many different teaching styles 
can be measured in behavioral terms*. The essential 'elemen.ts of a * 
teaching cycle are a pupil behavior and a teacher behavior- -without 
these two events, teaching cannot be measured. 




Highly structured, directive teaching consists primarily of a 
triad of events: 1) an antecedent behavior of the teacher (antece- 
dent stimulus : (Sa) 2) followed by a pupil response (R) which is re- 
inforced or corrected by the teacher (subsequent stimulus : (Ss) . 
For example, if .the teacher wanes the child to learn the name of an * 
^object (e.g., a ball), she rr~ght show the child a ball and say, "This 
is a ball. What is this?" (Sa) , to which the child might respond, 
"Ball 11 (R) , which the teacher could reinforce with, "Yes, this is a 
ball. 3 Good_boyJ M (Ss) . VJhen the next Sa is presented,' the cfale (Sa- 
R-S.S-)- b'&gTns a T £ain. 

^ In less directive teaching, either the Sa or the Ss component of. 
the cycle is frequently omitted. The teacher may reinforce or correct 
spontaneously emitted responses (R-Ss) or prompt responses which she 
neither corrects nor reinforces (Sa-R). For example, the child may 
happen to find a cookie on the taETe and emit the response, "Cookie 11 
(R) , after which the teacher may say, "You found a cookie" (Ss) . Or 
tEe teacher may say, "Let's color with these crayons, 1 ' and present 
the child with crayons and paper (Sa) , to which the child responds by 
coloring on the paper (R) , which is not followed by any teacher reac- 
tion. 

4 A teaching cycle, as defined* in this paper, may be either a high- 
ly structured one (Sa-R-Ss) or a less directive one (R-Ss or Sa-R) . 
Each of these three~Xinds of teacher-pupil interaction legitimately 
represents a single teaching cycle. % 

Rate of Acquisition . The presence of a teacher is neither a ne- 
cessary nor a sufficient condition for learning. Children can learn 
in the absence cf a teacher; environmental events shape behavior re- 
gardless of whether or not they are purposely controlled (Skinner, 
1971). Also, a teacher may be present but not facilitate children's 
learning because she lacks either the inclination to do so or the 
technical skill necessary to change behavior in the desired direction. 
An effective teacher accelerates the rate of learning. "Teaching is 
the expediting of learning; a person who is taught learns more quickly 
than one who is not (Skinner, 1968, p. ,5)." 

The efficiency of performance-based training is evaluated in terms 
of learner outcomes achieved and maintained per unit time. It is 
assumed that more effective instruction results in earlier acquisition 
of the desired behaviors. Consequently, teacher effectiveness is con- 
sidered to be partially a function of a time factor (T) . Although 
learning is ^traditionally measured as rate per-*-year (grade equivalent), 
it can be expressed as rate per minute, hour, week, or any other unit 
of time which allows for a desired level of precision. 

A Teacher-Effectiveness Formula 

Teaching is the use of instructional methods (C) to produce be- 
havioral change (A) in time (T) . Teacher-effectiveness connotes an 
inverse relationsHip both between behaviors acquired and time and be- 
tween behaviors acquired and instructional cycles. Thus, the product 
of the equations E = A and E = A quantifies the relationship between 

C t 

teaching and learning as: 

E 2 ~~TU and E = jy^~ . A( . 7TC 
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The latter formula is most appropriate for computation of teacher - 
ef f ectiveness ratios. For ease of exposition it may be rewritten: 



rj* C 



The formula has as its numerator (A) a quantity equalling the number 
of specific behaviors taught at any given point in an instructional 
program (Bc-Be) . Be is subtracted from Be in order to avoid credit- 
ing the teacKei witK performances already in the learner's repertoire. 
Be includes only those performances currently exhibited by the child. 
TKus. behaviors learned bujt forgotten (not maintained) at the time of 
evaluation are not allowed^ to inflate the effectiveness ratio, and 
the ratio will carry a negative sign if the learner forgets more than 
he is taught. Because the. numerator of the formula is the number of 
responses learned, the teacher who can attain a greater number of be- 
havioral objectives, given , the same instructional techniques and time, 
will have a higher effectiveness ratio. If a teacher can double the 
number of behaviors taught, without increasing time or instructional 
cycles, she will double her effectiveness ratio. 

K The denominator of the formula is the product of the cumulative 
amotint of time during which the teacher has taught Bc-Be behaviors 
(A) to the learner and the average number of instructional cycles per 
behavior taught. When the quantity C is divided by A, an index of the 
.density of instruction ib obtained. The teacher who "can produce a 
given behavior in a chivld with less effort, i.e., with, fewer instruc- 
tional cycles per behavior taught, will be more effective. It should 
be noted that because time is a coefficient of instructional events, 
the most efficient teaching methods will be rewarded by increased ef- 
fectiveness ratios. If the teacher can reduce both T and C by one 
hail, she will increase her E ratio by a factor of 2. Reduction of 
either T or C by one half will increase E by approximately 1.5. 

As presented above, the formula is designed to measure the effec- 
tiveness ot a teacher in teaching one set of behaviors £o one learner. 
E is concept- specific? That is; a teacher is not "ef f ective" in some 
abstract sense of thef work, but she is effective in relation to teach- 
ing a specific skill!. However, she will hot teacfr a given skill to 
all children with the same effectiveness. By summing across children, 
one may find an average E ration as follows: 
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When the learner is instructed in a group, the terms T and C should - 
be divided by the number of learners in the group. ATthougK this 
formula for Ejj will yield a teacher- effectiveness ratio which is aver 
aged across — learners, it takes into consideration only actual in- 
structional time. It is conceivable that teacher may be highly effec- 
tive in producing learning during single instructional sessions but 
highly inefficient in scheduling instruction over a period of days or 
weeks. Long-term organizational and administrative efficiency of the 
teacher may be obtained by: 
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where At is the total number of behaviors acquired by the learners, 
Ct is tfie total number of instructional cycles completed by the 
teacher, and Tt is the total amount of time "(including non-instruc- 
tional time) (Turing which the teacher has been responsible for the 
learners 1 education. 

Clearly, our formula, which suggests the development of empiri- 
cally researchable hypotheses related to teacher-effectiveness:, pro- 
vides^ framework for quantitative analyses of educational perfor- 
mance. A factorial analysis of teacher x method x child x task inter- 
actions obviously is feasible. Such an analysis would suggest thjp 
conditions of maximum learning for the child on an empirical rather 
than a subjective -basis . 

The formula allows objective analyses of teaching at any point 
in time. It is assumed that before any instructional program is be- 
bun, the learner will be given an objective performance test related 
to the instructional goal. On the basis of his performance on that 
test, his enter ing^ behavior , Be, is established. Presumably the child 
has acquired all skills requisite for learning the first behavior re- 
presented by Bc-Be. At any point in the instructional program, a 
criterion test can be administered to establish his current repertoire, 
Be . If time spent in instruction and the cumulative number of in- 
structional , cycles performed have been recorded, E can be* computed at 
that points Thus, ^the teacher's ef f ectiveness .ma^F be monitored on a 
daily Basts' or ove^ an extended period of time. > 

Because an instructional unit (C) is defined as a cycle of events, 
a detailed analysis of instructional methods is possible. Becker-, 
Englemann, and Thomas (1971) have suggested a greatly expanded S - R - 
S model for teaching tasks. If the components of G are specified, a 
functional analysis can be made of attention signals, prompts, rein- 
forcers, and other variables influencing teacher-effectiveness. When 
an analysis of specific teaching method variables is desired, the ef- 
fectiveness formula may be written: 
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E = A 
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Ss - R - Ss 



whero Sa, R, and Ss components of C are stated explicitly. Syste- 
matic variation *oF~instructional methods can then be evaluated by 
effects on the E ratio. 

The statistical distribution of E ratios is now only a matter 
for .^peculation. Regardless of its distribution, however, it is 
saf -3 to assume that Ej> for a given teacher will become more stable 
and representative^ oF^her true effectiveness as the number of differ- 
ent children to whom she teaches a task increases. Furthermore, as 
teacher-effectiveness and instructional methods become established, 
the relative influence of other variables impinging upon the learning 
process can be more easily assessed. Present formulations of learn- 
* ing ability (IQ) ignore variance contributed by the effectiveness of 
the teacher and instructional methods. If the variance attributable 
to the teacher 1 and method could be extracted, then it would be possi- 
ble fo predict what the child will learn under specified conditions 
and I o compare that prediction with the child's achievement. The 
result, would be a meaningful learning ratio. 

It was found in the Evaluation MOdule that the students were ca- 
pe e of recording the data necessary for computing an effectiveness 
ratio while they were instructing one child. Kauffman (+ Hallahan) 
later applied the Teacher Effectiveness Formula in a research setting. 
The teacher was a graduate who had been in the partial implementation 
phase and was well acquainted with the Formula. It wasjagain found 
to':.^ a feasible means of measuring effectiveness. 

Child Development Center . - 

One of the purposes of the University of Virginia Early Childhood 
Spc ial Education Program is to develop both a performance-based tea- 
cher education program at the Master's level and, a child education pro- 
gram for children from birth through approximately age seven. 

To fully implement this teacher training program it became neces- 
sar t to .provide a model where students may, on a continuing basis, ob- 
serve a developmental competency-based child program in operation and 
also a laboratory where the trainees may practice diagnostic skills 
and environment setting skills and to develop their effectiveness in 
working with young children. The University of Virginia Child Develop- 
ment Canter served as such a model. A major purpose of the model lab- 
oratory is to demrnstrate that children of multi-age and multi-abilities 
can be effectively eni>iched in the major areas of child development 
while in the same physical environment . The UVa Child Development Cen- 
ter conducted two daily sessions consisting os 12 children each ranging 
from 2 to 6 years of age. The children ranged from normal in develop- 
ment to multi-handicapping conditions. There were 30% delayed, 30% 
non-while children and children representing each age category in each 
session. Some of the parents of the children were involved in field 
testing the parent education training ^program. 
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Parent Education Program . 

The proposed model Parent Education Program was in its develop- 
mental year. The program as indicated in the initial proposal was 
designed for parents of .preschool age children. The program was de- 
veloped in terms of self-contained learning modules. The modules were 
designed such that the parent education program could and would be 
taught by the early childhood-special education students to the parents 
of the children enrolled in the laboratory school. 

In order to insure a broad base of input concerning the content 
of the program, personal interviews were conducted and taped with 35 
of the most renowned child psychologists and clinical child psycholo- 
gists in the United States. From" this pool of information major themes 
were selected for the curriculum of the parent-education program. This 
revision was consistent with the data based orientation in which feed- 
back and new data will lead to revision and refinement of the program 
.throughout all of its development. 

Each module was so designed that they are self-contained units 
which take approximately 1% hours to complete. In addition to partici- 
pating in the training modules the parents would be given a 15-20 min- 
ute homework assignment each week. These assignments are aimed at 
supporting the modules and delivering certain cognitive information. 
The reading level was kept at the level of a local newspaper. 

Evaluation of Phase II. 

Other than the testing of the teacher effectiveness formula the 
only^ pother type of evaluation that occured during the Phase II was of 
a. formative nature. 

Structured interviews with each of the students was conducted by 
the co-directors after the first two modules and. after the third module 
The purpose of these interviews was to gain evaluative feedback from 
the trainees regarding the content of the modules as well as the opera- 
tional procedure of the modules. The interviews were thus designed as 
a form of evaluation of the program. 

One of the major findings obtained from these interviews is that 
the students have, in general, spoken well of the modules. They have 
particularly been enthusiastic about their extensive and intensive con- 
tact with children. 

It was also learned, however, that the use of video-taping must 
be coordinated closely with immediate feedback to the students. During 
the first two modules, because the video-taping was done out at various 
field centers, the students were not given enough feedback on their 
teaching. By the time the tapes all gathered and viewed, the students 
were already into different kinds of experiences. The large amount of 
video-taping at various sites thus prohibited instant feedback. The 
video-taping was thus not fully understood by the students and it be- 
came somewhat of a threatening experience for them. In the third modul 
however, the students were quite enthusiastic about being video-taped. 
There was actually less video-taping, but it was all done at one site 
(the Child Development Center) . The students received immediate (rang- 
ing from one or two minutes to later in the day) feedback regarding 
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teaching. The students became comfortable in this situation presu- 
mably because they perceived it in the context of helping them re- 
fine skills rather than purely an evaluative process. 

It was concluded from these exoeriences that the video-taping, 
to be most effective, should be coordinated so that it can be used for 
immediate feedback purposes. 

In addition to these interviews, other significant events tft&t 
have taken place relate to the construction of evaluation forms for 
the process of teaching. The teacher effectiveness formula wa? deve- 
loped for rating the students on the directive and behavior modifica- 
tion processes. Whereas the video-taping during the Developmental 
Process Module did not provide trainees with instant feedback, it was 
of of inestiuable worth in identifying the relevant teaching processes 
to bn rated in this module. As this process has never formally been 
identified in the literature much time has been spent identifying the 
process so it can be measured. 
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PhASE III 

l 
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Phase III (1973-74) involved to implementation of the Early Child- 
hood-Special Education Program. This consisted of the language pro- 
duct modules (language development overview, auditorer perception, pho- 
nology, semantics, syntax and reading readiness) and three process mo- 
dules (developmental, directive <md behavior modification) that were 
field tested in 1972-73 and the cognitive, perceptual motor, attending, 
self-help, individuation and behavioral adjustment to society product 
modules that were field tested for the ?:irst time. 

The child education program for children birth through approxi- 
mately age seven was implemented with two to six year old children in 
the Child Development Center. The curriculum was fully implemented 
for the first time during 1973-74. (See Monograph II for complete de- 
cription of implementation). 

The Parent Education Program that was developed^ during Phase II 
was implemented with the parents of the children enrolled in the Child 
Development Center. A graduate credit course was offered to all field 
center personnel which met over the nine month period in order to en- 
hance effectiveness of the field experiences. 

The evaluation of Phase III considered the effectiveness of the 
toatl program. 

^ : Field Center Experiences > 

In this project practicum sites are referred ^as field centers. 
Three centers were identified for the prototype yeaf. These centers 
represent three distinct types of environments found in early child- 
hood education, those being day care, public schools, and a special- 
ized child development center. The staff of each center was enrolled 
in a nine month seminar to coordinate the training program with field 
center/ activities. They received academic credit from the University 
for this seminar. 

UVA Child Development Center . One of the purposes of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Early Childhood-Special Education Program is to de- 
velop both a performance-based teacher .education program at the Mas- 
ter 1 s level and a child education program for children from birth 
through approximately age seven. 

To fully implement this teacher training program it 'becomes ne- 
cessary to provide a model \tfherc trainees may, on a continuing basis, 
observe a developmental Competency-based child program in operation 
and also a laboratory where the trainees may practice effectiveness ±n 
working with young children. The University of Virginia Child Develop- 
ment Center serves such a model. A major purpose of the model labor- 
atory is to demonstrate that children of multi-age and multi-abilities 
can be effectively enriched in the major areas of child development 
while in the same physical environment. Since it is the purpose of 
this training program to provide teachers who can assist the develop- 
ment of all children and not just those in the "normal range" of motor, 
visual perceptual, social, cognitive< and language skills : model at 
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environment where this occurs is mandatory. The UVA Child Develop- 
r v Center has two daily sessions consisting of 12 children each 
v.r. ing from 2 to 6 years of age. The children range from normal 
m development to multi-handicapping conditions. Qne „ third of the 
•hi.lren in each session demonstrate an obvious ^developmental de- 
i'.' Ln some area of development. »-* 

J;.r*ie Porter Barrett Day Care Renter . This is a community 
spi. -ored day care center that has been operating for 39 years. It 
Lr;f -0 children, ranging from 2-6 years of age and four full time 
bt. * f members. All but tow of the children are Black. The child- 
rein r:e mostly from the lower socio-ecomomic class and several de- 
tru. irate developmental delays of some type. , Dr. Mann serves as 
head of the Education committee on the Barrett Advisory Board. The 
centrar has day care accreditation. 

Johnson Elementary School . This center provides public school 
experiences in grades K-2 as well as certification practicum for NK- 
te of Virginia certification. This field center presently has 
teachers - each in kindergarten, first and second grade. 



c *- r 



Parent Education Practicum . The students in this program ob- 
^r* id a model teach "a group of parents during the Fall academic se- 
resLr. In the Spring semester they taught a parent program in a 
team situation comprised of two students. Parents for the groups 
are parents of the children in the field centers. There are approxi- 
m'\ " y 15 sessions for a complete parent program. 

Integration- of practicum with learning modules . Students will 
spend 8 weeks in each of the practicum ".settings . They practice skill 
development being emphasized in_.the module they are in at that time 
and also provide experiences typical to the particular field center - 
q « teaching reading groups in second grade to playgound duty at 
t\ ' oay v-are center. The staff in each center have identified the 

peiriences that are typical to their environments that the trainees 
shcvild learn to provide (see Performance Based Early Childhood-Spe- 
cie/ Education Teacher Preparation Program; overview, Monograph I 
foi c omplete description) . All trainees are in the Child Development 
Gen.i r for the first few weeks before going into the following pattern 

1st 8 wks 2nd 8 weeks 3rd 8 wks / 

Johnson 1,2,3 7,8,9,10 4,5,6 

JT?. Center 4,5,6 1,2,3 7,8,9,10 

CD • an car 7,8,9,10 4,5,6 1,2,3 

This way ail students observe, participate, and work on develop- 
ing teaching skills in each center for approximately eight weeks. 
Student placement within each center is according to his/her specific 

In each classroom a developmentally delayed and a normally deve- 
lop i child are identified by the students during the first practicum 
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week in the Fall semester. Baseline data is collected on each for 
a week and then the student designs conditions each day for these 
two children. When the student leaves after his/her eight week 
stay in the practicum the student who comes in next picks up the 
same two children. In this way the students as a group follow 10 
delayed and 10 normal children for the 26 weeks of practicum. 

Students go through the parent education program themselves 
with an instructor, then observe a model implementing the program 
with parents, and finally implement the program to parents in teams 
of two students each. This occurs over the nine month period. 

Sequence of Teacher Preparation Program . 

Following is the sequence of the Early Ghildhood-Special Edu- 
cation Teacher Preparation Program. Each module is presented in 
monograph form of this report so a discussion of the modules is not 
given here. 

Performance Based Early Childhood-Special 
Education Teacher Preparation Program: 
Overview 

Developmental Process 
Directive Process 
Behavior Modification . 
Language Development Overview 
Language Development: Auditory Perception 
Language Development: Phonology 
Language Development: Semantics 
Cognitive Development 
Language Development: Syntax 
1 Language ^Development : Reading Readiness 

Attending Development 
Perceptual Motor Development 
Social Development: Self Help Skills 
Social Development: Individuation - 
Social Development: Behavioral Adjustment to Society 

Parent Education Component of the Performance Based-Early Childhood -,/ 
Special Education Teacher Preparation Program . 

The School of Education Child Development Center exists as a 
training setting for teachers of young children. This teacher pre- 
paration invqlves the training of these teachers to work with par- 
ents whose children attend the CDC in the area of child rearing skill 

Following in a description of the traing experienced by ten grad 
uate students participating in the Parent Education Component of the 
Early Childhood Program from September 1973 through May 1974. 

Overall content of the training program for the 1973-74 academic 
year . The program format included the following: ~ ~" 

Phase v 1: September 13 - October 9: Early Lectures* 

Phase T 2: September 20 - December 20: Observation of Parent 

Education Groups 



Phase # 3: October 11 - November 6: 



Phar>e 4: November 8 - December 6: 



.lhase 5: January 17 - February 21: 



Pha 6: February 25 - May 10: 



Group Discussion of 
Teaching Modules 

Simulation Exercises with 
Feedback Sessions 

Student Planning Sessions 
for Parent Education Groups 

Student Led Parent Education 
Groups with Feedback Sessions 



-Derived from the Parent Training Handbood written by R.R. Abidin 
during the September 1972 - August 1973 period. 

See Monograph III to this report. J 

Major components of the tra in i ng program: Phase I. early lectures 
Beginning on September 13 , 1973 , tBe students met with Dr. Richard 
Abidin and Mrs . Carol Gates for 1% hour sessions twice a week for 
four weeks. ' Lectures based upon the first six teaching modules ^ere 
presented which dealt with key ideas in child development theory. 

It became evident by observing the students 1 group behavior dur- 
ing these early sessions that they were not participating from inner 
mc T * /at ion or personal choice. Some appeared bored, few raised ques- 
tions about the material presented, and in general aypided verbal 
and non-verbal interaction unless pressed. / 

Only when the awareness of their behavior was openly expressed 
by Dr. Abidin and Mrs. Gates, did the students assume responsibility 
for their feelings of resentment and began to share ; more readily, so 
that, more of their individual needs became known and could be incor- 
porited into the training process . - 

The key" issues raiseci by the students were: 

/ 

4 

(1) They were unaware that a Parent Education program would be part 
of their training. / 

(2) The parent program seemed to be an extra which was not reflected 
in course credits, but which required as much time as any of . 
their other training activities. 

(3) Four students came to the conclusion that they were not inter- 
ested in work with parents. 

(4) The initial lectures were piesented in an overly simplified fa- 
shion'. 



(5) Students wanted greater control on the direction of discussion. 
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Phase II. Observation of parent education groups . On Septem- 
ber 20, 1973,. the students began to attend evening sessions (7-8:30 
P.M.) once a week for thirteen weeks to observe one of two parent 
education groups which met back-to-back in two 1% hour sessions led 
by Dr. Abidxrirand Mrs. Gates. The parent education groups met in a 
room with ^two-way screen and individual audio input of the discus- 
sion for each student. Prior to the beginning of the 1973-74 pro- 
ject year the parent program wsls discussed with all parents and all 
agreed to participate. J 

Group A (observed group) consisted of six parents of children 
enrolled in the Child Development Center who had agreed in writing 
to attend the Parent Education Program as a condition of their child 
participating in the program. Their attendance was sporadic and 
their involvement, motivation and personal need for these sessions 
appeared minimal. Lecture format was readily replaced by discussion 
and skill practice after the first two meetings and feedback was en- 
couraged. Attempts to "establish group rapport and cohesion were 
only partially successful primarily due to the factors mentioned a- 
bo've . 

Group B consisted of seven parents who ''voluntarily 11 sought 
participation through the sponsorship of the community Y.M.C.A. and 
were. charged a nominal fee: 

This group actively participated in the sessions, expx-essed en- 
thusiasm with and support of the teaching material and group inter- 
action experiences, and attendance was regular. 

Although Dr. Abidin expressed to Group B a fel\t need for the 
students to have a more profitable experience from the learning 
standpoint., one or two of the members did not feel good about being 
observed, so unfortunately this group was not observed by the stu- 
dents. 

Feedback discussions of the behaviors observed in Group A were 
incorporated into the afternoon sessions previously described. Des- 
pite the relatively poor group cohesion of Group A, Dr_ Abidin and 
Mrs. Gates were able to model a wide range of grot p leadership style 
and^coping behaviors which formed the substance of most discussions. 
The Early Childhood student interest in group leadership and manage- 
ment began to increase as the time grew closer to the planning for 
their own Parent Education Groups. 

Phase III. Group discussion of teaching modules. As a result of 
an evaluation questionnaire given to the students after the first 
month (14 training sessions) of their program, -the format for the af- 
ternoon sessions changed from lecture .orientation to an open discus- 
sion of the rest of the teaching modules. Outside readings in related 
areas of child development theory, rational behavior theory, and group 
leadership skills were also discussed during this time t * 

As the students began to express concern and ambivalent feelings 
toward this part of their training experience as well as personal 
doubts with regard to their overall learning program, they also began 
to: share more readily, appeared more relaxed during the sessions, in- 
creased their verbal interaction, and finally gave some constructive 
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f ec lhack about the teaching modules which led to helpful suggestions 
for changes in format and content. 

The results of the evaluation Questionnaire were obtained by 
ing each student complete his questionnaire anonomously and then 
-f the students pooled the data in the form indicated below with 
the original questionnaires being destroyed. 

Results of Parent Education Questionnaire Administered tot Graduate 
-" fa riemts . 

1. I was avare that the Early Childhood Program would include train- 
ing inCParent Education when I applied to the Early Childhood 
Program, 

> Yes 0 j No 10 

2. Parent Education as a possible professional activity for me 
in the future holds 

1 

a great? deal of interest 4 

little interest 3 < » 

no interest 2 

undecided 1 . 

T perceive the Parent Education component of the Early Child- 
hood training program as being viewed by the overall faculty as 

having major importance _2 little importane 7 no importance 

0 don 1 t know 1 

Relative to the other courses and modules in the training pro- 
gram in Early Childhood I believe the Parent Education Program 
to be of 

major importance 4 
minor importance 4 
no importance 2 



If I had a choice about my involvement in the Parent Education 
component as it present exists I would choose to^s 

drop it 4 

con t inu e 5 * 
undecided "~T ~ 



If you indicated that you :would drop the Parent Education Pro- 
gram in cjuestion #5 please indicate your answer to item #6. 

If you had available as. instructors for the Parent Education 
Program the top experts in 'the field and the program consumed 
.as much time, I would choose to continue. 

Yes 3 No 1 
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The parent Education component of the Early Childhood Program 
takes, up too much time relative to my schedule. 



Yes 



8 



No 



I would prefer the following format for the Parent Education 
Program: ^ 

1. Lectures oniy. 

2. Lectures and observation of s the parent grp. 

3. Readings and a discussion group. 
9 4. Readings and a discussion group and obser- 
vation, of parent group. 
1 5. The present program. 
6. Readings and observation of parent group. 



9. 



At this point my overall satisfaction* with the overall Early 
Childhood training program is 




largely^ satisfied 
s omewha u^3.£ t i s f i ed 
ambivalent * * 
dissatisfied 



10-. My ultimate career objectives are (select one) 



clear to me 2 



r 



uncertain to me 6 
I do not know what I want to do 



Phase IV: Simulation exercises with feedback sessions. Between 
November 8, 1974 -and December 6, 1973 the students participated in 
simulated parent education groups designed to demonstrate the major 
rolesVfound in all groups ^hich provide the basis for their interac- 
tional dynamics. They exchanged both leadership and member roles, and 
were observed by Dr. Abidin and Mrs. Gates through a one-way window. 
Each week two different students assumed the leadership role. At the 
end of each simulation exercise, they were given immediate verbal feed- 
back which was reinforced by a written summary of observations given 
to them the following meeting. \ . 

Student response to this experience was enthusiastic , mainly be- 
cause they had felt a real need for practice in group leadership skills 
as well as dealing with interactional dynamics. They expressed their 
feelings of inadequacy readily and were very cpncerned with assuming 
the leadership of their own parent education groups, a task most of 
them did not look forward to at that t,ime. 

The common major roles found, in groups were explained to the 
students and various roles were*assigned to group members during the 
simulation. The descriptions of these roles may be found below along 
with copies of the written weekly feedback notes. 
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Common major roles found in groups . These roles are played by 
4 .oup members in all groups. In most groups the roles tend to shift 
;:irh changing topics and days, such that a group member may play 
oppo ite roles art 4ifferent times. 

PI i / boy : In this "antigroup role, 11 I display . (quite obviously) a 
^ of involvement in the group's work. My verbal and non-verbal * 
beh ior may take the form of cynicism, nonchalance , horseplay , bore- 
dom etc . I don't care if we get anything done just as long as I'm 

not oored. - j 

\ , ( 

Domi nator : In this "antigroup role," I try to assert my authority in 
man i nulating' group activity or some individual's behavior in ;he 
ei'oir. I may * try flattery , x assertion of superior status or right to 
alt _ion, giving direction^ authoritatively, interrupting the contri- 
butions of others, etc. ^(Special Caution: Don't overdo this role 
Lo the point where the group \can't function at all!) I'm the final j 
wor* 1 on anything . K 1 j 

En^gizer : # In this "task role, " I try to prod the group to action or j 
decision and act as the "group' conscience" reminding the members of . 
the task at hand, what remains tc be done with remaining time, etc. } 
I li ke to keep people in touch with the real world so we can get things , 
done . 

Gatv Keeping : I help to keep communication channels open and to jfaci- " 
iit.iCe tne participation of others. I suggest procedures Jthat permit \ 
the sharing of remarks and ideas. I try to help bring everyone into 
the full discussion. I am a traffic policeman . 

Op inion giver : In this "task role," I emphasize what might become the 
up's views of pertinent values.. 9 I like to have everyone know where 
I'r at. 



Ha rmonizing : I attempt to reconcile disagreements in the'group, to 
reduce tension, and to get people to explore their difference's in con- 
structive ways. I try to help others in the group to see occasions 
wr.ui they % are urging the same point in different ways whiqh "are in. har- 
non ' with each other. I am a peace maker or peace keeper. 

Coordinator ; I n_th i s . ILt&a k r o L e.. !LJL.wi 1 1 try to clarify relationships 
among the various ideas and suggestions. I could point out similar- 
ities and overlap, combining those with common purposes, etc. I like 
to pull things together so we can clearly see interrelationships . 

Hon- verbal supporter : In this "task role," I don't speak unless .spo- 
ker to directly. I respond via gestures, facial expression, posture, 
eti . as I try to be "myself" and trj to be as creative as "possible in 
iik . .on -verbal involvement as an encouraging and supportive group mem- 
ber . L like "to be a traffic director or an orchestra leader as the 
demands. 
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Encouraging; : By being friendly, warm an i responsive co others, and 
by using encouraging words to affirm or recognize them, I indicate 
the acceptance of the cpntribution made by other members of the group 
and encourage them to try further to participate in the group. Some- 
verbal expressions. I am a cheer leader for different people at dif- 
ferent ""times . 

Co mpromising : When my own idea or status is involved in a ^conflict, 
I differ a compromise which yields' some of my status in return for 
furthering the group function as a wjiol.e. I admit error and modify 
,my position in the interest of group cohesion or growth. I am will - 
ing to sacrifice my primary desires for the best interest of the 
grpu£. * 

Opinion Seeker : In this 11 task role, 11 I will try to clarify the values 
pertinent "tc what the group is undertaking or values involved in the 
various suggestions made. I like to know what valu' there is in doing 
what we suggest. * x 

Information Seeker : ,Jn this n task role, 11 I will attempt to clarify 
all suggestions in terms pf factual adequacy and/ or authoritative 
information and pertinent facts. # I like to have things perfectly 
clear. 



/ 
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Phase V: Student planning sessions . On January 17, 1974, the 
students began to plan and organize their teaching content and lead- 
ership styles for the parent education groups which were scheduled 
to begin at the end of February, they eac^h selected-^ parttfer to 
wuri with for shared leadership responsibility , and met with Mrs. 
Gat^s in bi-weekly, 45 minute sessions for support and guidance. 

They openly expressed their feelings ani^ concerns , assumed full 
responsibility^ or their own teaching content ^and leadership style, 
and discussed id^eas for the sequential development of their programs. 
By this time, it seemed evident that they had "accepted" this task 
as a required learning activity, minimized the negative "expectational 
role' 1 aspects of running their groups, communicated openly and direct- 
ly with each other, and at times even expressed positive anticipation 
for this experience. \ 

Mrs. Gates formed three groups of parents whose^children were 
enroled in the Child Development Center, and scheduled the meetings 
nights in accordance to their personal preferences. \ 

Group 1 included eight parents, Group 2 had seven parents, and 
Group 3 consisted of six parents, two of whom never actually partici- 
pated. Two students were assigned to Group 1, three students to 
Group 2, and two students were assigned to Group 3. Three of the stu- 
dents were not able to participate in this part of the training pro- 
gram for personal reasons.* 

*This issue will be dealt with in the final section of this 
report. 

Phase VI: Student led parent education groups . The last phase 
of the training program began on February 25, 1974 in which three Pa- 
rent Education groups were led by the students for six weeks. The 
groups were made up of parents whose children were currently enrolled 
in the Child Development Center and varies in size from six to ten 
members including the student leaders. They met one evening a week 
and the sessions usually lasted for 1% hours and were observed by Mrs. 
Gat-^s. for an immediate 30 minute feedback and evaluation session 
bas 2d on notes similar to those developed during the simulation ses- 
sions of Phase IV. 

Group 1 had fairly regular attendance, the members shared the 
responsibility for discussing the teaching material by spontaneous 
sha/ing and questioning behavior which contributed to a good climate 
for group interaction and learning. The student leaders modeled val- 
ued behavior for the group members by the effective use of reflective 
listening, overall acceptance, and M sharing yourself M responses . 

Group 2 had fairly good attendance in the early meetings which 
gradually slacked off to only two parents for the last two sessions. 
Educationally, m ost of the parents had advanced degrees, were academi- 
cally and intellectually oriented, and were exceptionally well read 
in Che field of uhe teaching material presented. 

The student leadership "triad" felt uncomfortable with this par- 
ticular group of parents, and did not have adequate training to deal 
-with- their interactional behavior, but coped with the reality of the" 
situation in, a mature, reasonable, non-defensive and rational manner. 
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It was obvious that these parents would not have actively involved 
themselves in this particular program by choice, since they openly 
rejected the focus of the teaching material but didn f t contribute 
much to the overall climate when the leaders tried a "problem-solv- 
ing* 1 approach to this situation. 

Group 3 had almost perfect attendance and enthusiastically par 
ticipated in the learning experiences provided by the students. 
Emphasis was on parent involvement and positive reinforcement beha- 
vior by the student leaders brought about observable changes in a 
positive direction in verbal responsiveness and increased member 
participation. These parents chose their own "at home", proj ects to 
integrate the learning materials with their own skill development 
and appeared stimulated and involved most of the time they wer6 in 
the group sessions. 

During the feedback sessions immediately following the group 
meetings, Mrs. Gates went over both the content and process of the 
group as observed by her, and dealt with the students feelings and 
reactions with regard to the parents verbal and non-verbal behavior 
as well as their own. - 

Although responses were somewhat mixed, most of the students 
expressed good feelings about this phase of their program as both a 
positive personal growth experience and as a useful body of skills 
and knowledge. 

The range of final student opinion concerning the Parent Edu- 
cation Program. 

1. "The parent education module was a terrifying prospect and a 
most fulfilling experience. Parent/ teacher relations are a 
vital part of the teaching experience. This was a good intro- 
duction. 

I, would like very much to have a Parent Education Group per- 
haps at the beginning of next year (January 1975) in behavior 
modification techniques for interested parents." 

2. "As far as professional knowledge and skills, I feel very in- 
adequate and unqualified. I feel that the subject matter was 
important, but was meaningless to this set of parents, and 
therefore, a complete waste of time. I think that the paxfent 
group was not a good experience for the parents or students 
involved in this particular group, and that the greatest rea- 
sons for failure wis forced participation on both sides, and 
the highly professional backgrounds of all the parents, and 
the lack of appropriate training in group dynamics on the stu- 
dents 1 part. * \ 

In considering personal growth! I can only recall the disa- 
ppointment, frustration, and general hostility of six or seven 
sessions, and I have g-rown-wary of accepting "required" tasks 
for which I have no skills." 
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examination (students were given credit for items missed by over 
half of the training group.) 

The Perceptual Motor Module was evaluated on the basis of video- 
tapes .and field observation. Lesson plans, a case study, and an 
essay examination were also used as the basis of cognitive evaluation. 

The Social Development (Individuation) Module required that the 
students develop lesson plans for use in their field centers, write 
a paper about their own social development and self concept, make up 
an assessment tool to measure some aspect of individuation, and design 
a program and classroom environment to enhance the development of in- 
dividuation. m They were also required to answer cognitive questions 
as an exerjcise, but no final examination as such was given. 

Evaluation of- the students performance in each fi eld cen ter was 
done on the basis of the traditional University of Virginia Student 
Teacher Evaluation forms. These were found to be inadequate as be- 
haviors were not defined specifically and were difficult to measure. 
The staff for this program along with cooperating teachers in the 
field centers attempted to clarify this. The evaluation criteria 
used can be found in the Overview Module. 

Modular student subjective program .analysis. . At the conclusion 
of each instruction module, an informal interview was conducted with 
each student participant. Initially the obtained comments concern- 
in^ the modules tended to be negative on: a wide range of issues. How- 
evur, as the program progressed and the students became familiar with 
the purposes of the overall program, these comments became more posi- 
tive. Because this affective shift occurred from program beginning 
to end, the comments concerning each specific module are not reported. 
L*b*:ea.d, the comments originating from interviews conducted at the 
program conclusion are included below as representative of the sub- 
j.e k ::j.ye analysis of the modular trainee program. 

The one ^unanimous concern was that there was undifferentiated 
programming for all of the participants, in the program. Concern 
arose because all students would- eventually be assessed for evalua- 
tive purpose on the same criterion. This feeling persisted even 
though module instructors informed the participants that adjustments 
would be made. Trainees continued to feel that regardless of diff- 
erences in educational background and/or teaching experience, the 
same training and evaluative structure was provided for all students 
in the entire program. They felt that the variable of previous teach- 
ing experience was an especially important one since student product- 
ivity, instructional needs, and pre-program proficiencies would vary 
in direct proportion to the amount of practical experience each par- 
ticipant entered with. For example, those trainees with more back- 
ground experience would need less intensive or lengthly academic in- 
struction in certain areas and would exhibit highly productive or 
efficient teaching behaviors after a shorter period of time. Since ^ 
the option of differential programming appeared unavailable for mini- 
mizing this problem, students initially adopted negative preconcep- 
tions concerning total program efficacy. 
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Evaluation of Prototype Phase 6 * 

The evaluation of the Performance-Based Early Childhood-Special 
Education Teacher Preparation Program consisted of ..three parts- a 
mqdule by module evaluation by each module instructor, presentation 
of subjective student trainee opinion, and overall comparisons be- 
tween studejnts in the* training program and similar students in tra- 
ditional early childhood and special education programs. 

Each of the fourteen sequential teaching modules were evaluated 
by their respective instructors. These modules were as follows:. 
(1) Program Overview Modula; (2) Developmental Process Module; (3) 
Directive Process Module; .(4) Behavior Modification Process Module; 
(5) Language Development Overview Module; (9) Attending Module; (10) 
Cognitive Module; (11) Syntax Module; (12) Reading Readiness Module; 
(13) Motor Development Module; and (14) Social Development Module. 
„ Separate evaluations were conducted in each module to determine whe- 
ther each student had met the learner _obj ectives set forth at the 
beginning of each module. 

Periodic interviews were conducted to assess students 1 reactions, 
attitudes and expectancies for each module and its instruction. These 
generally followed the completion of each module, except in the case 
of the Parent Education Program, which was evaluated throughput its 
duration and which has a separate evaluation report to follow the other 
module reports. Interviewing seemed necessary for program improve- 
ment to meet the needs of the students enrolled in the experimental 
Early Childhood- Spectral Education Program. 

The students in the experimental Early Childhood- Special Educa- 
tion Program were each placed in three field settings during their 
year-long experience. These .placements included a University labora- 
tory school, a day care center, and a public elementary school. Each 
of these placements were -for eight-week periods . During these times , 
the students were frequently observed 3 by experienced teaching super- 
visors who ^evaluated them on a standard teaching form used at the 
University of Virginia. Ttiese evaluations were completed at the end 
of each eight week "period for every student in .the experimental pro- 
gram, and were conducted in order to assess each student's ability to 
perform as a teacher. 

-At the end of the academic year an overall project evaluation was 
conducted. This was done in order to compare the experimental Perfor- 
mance-Based Early Childhood- Special Education Program; with more tradi- 
tional programs in both Special Education and- Early Childhood:, already 
in progress at the University of Virginia. This was deemed necessary 
because the students in the experimental program had not been exposed 
to the traditional course experiences typical of other masters-degree 
candidates at the University. Also, it was felt that an overall eva- 
uative comparison would demonstrate whether or not the experimental 
program really taught skills commensurate with those taaght by the 
mere traditional programs in Early Childhood and Special Education. 
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Pr ocedures for the selection of comparison groups . Each of the 
t o /Initial trainees in the Performance-Based Early Ch ildhood- Special 
r.. Cd uion Program at the masters level (experimental group) was equ- 
ra! as closely as possible with a student from each of two control 
ipi> s Control j;roup 1 wa.-; composed of ten Early Childhood students 

eve enrolled in a murt j traditional masters degree program. Con- 
'tr f ^oup ? was composed of ten Special Education students, approxi- 
aiici / equally distributed between programs for teachers of the learn- 
• Jisi^led., the emotionally disturbed, and the "mentally retarded. These 
te*4 tier training progra:; s were .also more traditional in orientation. 
Alx of the students in the init\ial experimental and control groups 
wore in attendance at the university of Virginia during the 1973-1974 
,U" lemic year. 

Control group 1 was selected on the basis of expected time of 
pTuwiiation, which was approximately the # same as* that for the experi- 
mental group. Only ten .such students initially appeared appropriate 
fi*. this sample. Control group 2 was selected from a far larger pool 
c adents enrolled in masters level programs as described above. 
On't students who were in full time attendance at the University of 
Vj_rLinia and whose expected date of graduation was the same as that of 
the ^embers of, the experimental group were considered for control group 

Detailed, information oh each stuclent in the experimental group , 
' x and control groups 1 arid- 2. was collected from files available in the 
t xf . ; 3 trar 1 s office in the Education School of the University of Virginia 
T r\ . ir format ion included Lhe following variables: age;; sex-; under- 
gra x * late institution; undergraduate major; grade -point average (G.P . A. ) 
f >r sill undergraduate wo 1 1; , G.P. A. for the last two years of uridergrad- 
u K ^/ork; previous masters degree area (if any) ; Graduate Record Ex- 

.ia=fe ton verbal score !E.-V.) ; Graduate Record Examination quanti- 

4 * je\core (G.R.E. -Q. ) , Graduate Record Examination Advanced Test 
ai\ , where available, Graduate Record Examination Advanced Test score 
(G . *< E. -A. ) and Miller Analogies Tes t score:; number of years of pre- 
view i teaching experienc , .and type of previous teaching experience:. 
Sin i Cwinplete information was not available for every student and there 
wa.s .caii; ^unavoidable overlap between categories , only the following 
most representative and/or relevant variables were used. 

Initially an at temp t vas made to equate all students on= the basis 
of three Graduate Record Examination Scores (G.R.E. -V. , G.R.E. -Q, and 
G.R. £. -A. ) . However., because Graduate Record Examination Advanced 
areas are often non-comparable., the G.R.E. - A . scoie was eliminated from 
consideration. Measures of previous G.P .A. were often non-comparable 
between students because of their varying course content and undergrad- 
uate institutions, thus (i. P.A. measures were also excluded from consid- 
er«tt tor*. Since information on all variables was not available for 
evLL / otudent involved,, the following variables were excluded from con- 
o" . at ion; undergraduate .institution and major area, Sillier Analogies 
Te*t score., and qualitative variables such as sex and race, .Previous 
teaching experience was deemed useful for selection purposes , and ,p^e- 
viv^s masters degrees were taken into consideratipn, although the area's 
- of specialization i;ere quite different for those few students with such 
experience, thus, the major selection variables used were G.R.E. -V. 
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and G.R.E.-Q. absolute scores (percentile ranks were not available),, 
number of years of previous teaching experience, and previous mas- 
ters degree, where applicable. These variables were used in the 
initial selection of students for the experimental and control groups 
done in the Fall of 1973. 

Since the actual program comparison was not conducted until the 
end of the Spring semester of 1974, 3ome changes in original group 
membership occurred. By this time some attrition had occurred in all 
three groupo used in the comparative evaluation, and the number of/ 
students in the experimental program had been reduced from ten to \eight. 
Control group 1 constituted a major problem, since several of the ori- 
ginally selet students were unable to participate, and several new 
control subjec ad to be selected, ^ye to the limited enrollment of 
students in Early Childhood Education, some part-time students in this 
area were asked to participate in the evaluation, although preference 
was given to full-time masters degree candidates. These students ware 
selected as carefully as possible on the four major variables consid- 
ered above. Control group 2 constituted a lesser problem, since there 
were Eiat more students available for potential participation. Despite 
the problems stated above, an. adequate number of replacement students 
was available.- Again, ^G.R.E. -V. , G.R.E.-Q., number of years of teach- 
ing experience, ^rid previous masters degree (if any) were the variables 
considered^ 

/ I nstruments for overall comparative program evaluatio n. Because 
a comparison of the experimental Performance-Based Early Childhood- 
Special Education Program with more traditional master degree programs 
in Early Childhood Education and Special ^Education taught at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was desired, dependent measures which would tap 
learning in a number of areas were needed. It tfas decided that tests 
which would assess knowledge of Early Childhood Education material 
(independent of the experimental program) and Special Education material 
(independent of the experimental program) were appropriate. Since 
man) 7 of the students in tfipre traditional programs also t'ake course work 
which is seemingly unrelated to actual teaching competency, a test of 
^general educational knowledge was also necessary ^f or a valid comparison. 
Finally, it was felt that a videotape test ^assessing v± r >,xal identifi- 
cation 'of teaching techniques by using actual examples of teachef -child 
interaction would be the best means of tapping the, performance-based 
aspects of the experimental program as compared to the more traditional 
programs which seem to stress academic competency to a greater ^xtent . 

Four testing instruments were devised to measure the relative aca- 
demic strengths of the experimental gropp as compared to those of the 
two control groups. These four tests were: (1) a General Education 
Examination; (2) a Special Education Examination; (3) an Early Child- 
hood Examination, and (4) a Perf ortnanced-Based Teacher' Examination. All^ 
of these were multiple choice tests. The first three were of the or- 
dinary peu.il and paper # variety. The fourth required_that the subjects 
view a series of videotaped teaching segments and answer questions re- 
lated to these test sequences. 

The first three tests were composites made up of questions derived 
from tests .which had been gi,-: \ in the past in each of the areas men- 



tioned r.bove. The Cener*il Education Examination included questions 
xel \toc\ t.u the following areas: measurement theory and applications; 
curriculum de/elopment; phi Losophy and sociology of education; edu- 
<*V ^a.A psychology including .learning . theory and developmental psy- 
ch Uo^y; and school, lav Ihe jSpecial Education -Examination included 
questions related to the following areas: learning disabilities; 
eiTiv, Lonal disturbance; mc ntal Retardation ; speech pathology; and 
/isniiL impairment. Tire Early Childhood Examination included questions 
relieve! to: cognitive development; physical development; social de- 
vel pmen.t; language development; parent education and. participation 
in he education of youi children; theoretical issues; and numerous 
e*a:hit;g philosophies ana strategies . These tests had 37, 59 and 61 
qu lions respectively. 

The Performance-Based Teacher 1 s Examination was an innovative 
typ ijf test It was constructed from a number of existing video- 
tapes sho*/in c ; teachers and children in interaction. These .tapes were 
air viy in existence, having been used to evaluate the trainees in 
the k retrain on their performance in three teaching processes; develop- 
merr L process teaching; directive process teaching-; and behavior mod- 
dii\ cation.. These tapes came jfrom both the 1972-1973 and 1973-1974 
academic year.,. Approximately twenty-five, half -hour videotapes were 
vieyt I prior to the construction of the test. Actual segments from 
the. c tapes were selected . n t.he basis of content and videotape quaiity. 
Sevi ral research assistant.- and professors worked jointly in selecting 
app i pria.te segments and constructing corresponding questions. All 
of segments which ha^ been selected were dubbed .on to three master 

videotapes, each of a half -hour duration. The segments were of vari- 
able length ranging from approximately 30 seconds to three minutes in 
Length. One minutt: of blank videotape followed: each of the segments. 
-A-ft»»r these cmposltes, ma3ter t tapes were assembled, the questions for 
eic segment vcre revised and improved. Correct answers were selected 
L* consensus of judges c. mpefcenr in the developmental process; the 
diiictj-ve process, md the behavior modification process. This test 
ori Inally consist A of 36 questions corresponding to 36 segments of 
vi,'t -tape; however, two of these questions had to be discarded due to 
a p Mem in >ideo* ipe and question sequencing. Thus, the tests fin- 
al! consisted of ^4 questions. (Refer to Appendix for copies of the 
fou, education exauinations . ) 
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Procedures for overall comparative 'program evaluation . The four 
general evaluation examinations were administered during late April 
and early May of 1974, near the end of the Spring Semester at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The experimental group took the Performance- 
Based Teacher's Examination as a group in late April, with the excep- 
tion of one trainee who wgs ill at that time. All other students 
were scheduled for the performance-Based Teacher's Examination in 
groups, when possible, and at their convenience. These students were 
given this examination betw^eep May 4, 1974 and May 18, 1974, inclusive. 
There was a slight difference in the orientation given to the students 
in the experimental in contrast to the control group for this particu- 
lar examination. This was deemed necessary due to the fact that many 
of the tape sequences were taken from videotapes of the trainees in 
the. experimental group from the 1973-1974 years. Other .than this-, 
there was no difference between the specific instruction^ given of the 
questions used for the experimental versus the control groups. (Refer 
to Appendix for a copy of the different orientations, specific instruc- 
tions, and questions.) 

The other three tests: the General Education Examination; the / 
Early Childhood Examination; and the Special Education Examination, / 
were given to all subjects between April 29, 1974 and: May 18, 1974. y 
Each subject received a packet containing these three examinations. ( 
The t control group received the following instructions enclosed with 
theftr examinations. 



You have been selected as a participant in a study to evaluate 
educational programming at the masters level at the University of 
Virginia. While your participation is not mandatory, it is hoped 
that you will agree to participate fn the project. 

No preparation is required for your participation in this re- 
search project. You will be required to take four tests in con- 
junction with this project, and fcjiis is the only requirement. These 
tests are: (1) a general education^xamination; (2) a special edu- 
cation examination; (3) an early childhood examination; and (4* a 
performance-based teacher's examination. All of these tests z mul- 
tiple choice. The first three are of the .ordinary paper and p cil 
variety. The fourth requires that you view some videotaped teaching 
segments and answer questions related to these tape sequences,. 

You have been carefully selected as a participant in this study 
on the bases of your qualities as a .student at the University of 
Virginia and also your past experiences. Your advisor here at the 
School of Education is aware of the nature of the study and will be 
informed that you have been selected a^\a participant. 

We recognize the pressures you may be experiencing in relation 
to final examinations; therefore, the scheduling of these tests is 
quite flexible. The performance-based teacher's test is ^n exception 
to this, however, since we as researchers must schedule tHe use of 
videotape equipment Ln advance. \ 

\ 



\ 
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Those * t lb ill l.t- *ed for educational programming evaluation 
on . They will have no bearing on your status here as a university 
'* . nc anu will not infl lence your grades in courses in which you 

been enrolled. Aiso, they will in no way influence your gradu- 
.4 - from 'h' 1 Uriversity. The only persons who will see. your scores 
i ^ese tusts ar-c; the evaluators themselves. 

in addition o thi.s i^neral orientation, all students were given 
tl ir : es and telephone numbers of persons they could contact in the 
«>.•.. I that they had any questions about the evaluation of the program 
or , ne specific Lusts i wolved. The only difference between the pre- 
v * * i - instructions whic. jere given to the control groups and those 

to the experimental roup was that these subjects were told 
t' their participation ws mandatory. (Paragraph 1, sentence 2 

participation is mandatory, and it is expected that you will 
us- •< to' participate in this project. ") 

The control groups received their copies of the three paper ard 
t • il tests immediately after they had taken the l^ferformance- Based 
. , her 1 s Examination. The experimental group received their copiers 
at .proximately the same time; however, this was about a week after 
t\ > had taken the Performance-Based Teacher's Examination.. 
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Module evaluation. Since each of the fourteen teacher prepar- 
ation modules was evaluated by' its respective instructor, as was 
the Parent Training Program, there was not a uniform mode of evalua- 
tion used for all of these separate e r aluations. Generally speaking, 
all modules were evaluated in terms of whether or not each student 
had i^et the cognitive and skill competencies set forth at the begin- 
ning of each module proper. Such evaluations were conducted in a 
variety of ways; however, in accord with the kinds of experiences 
and competencies each instructor deemed to be desirable for the stu- 
dents in the program. These fourteen module evaluations will be 
discussed below, as will the evaluation of the Parent Education Pro- 
gram. No_ specific examinations given for module evaluations will be 
included, since these may be used in the future for courses taught 
at the University of Virginia. For eight of the fourteen sequential 
training modules, either a directive or a developmental process video 
cape was made. Thus thert- were eight total tapes for each student, 
four of which were directive and four of which were developmental in 
process.. These tapes were pre and post module evaluative tapes in 
the process modules, i.^e. , each student was taped at the beginning 
and at the end of the developmental and directive process module ex- 
periences. The final tapes for these two modules counted as one of 
the eight. All of these tapes were viewed by trained observers for 
evaluation of process teaching competency and content teaching com- 
petency, where appropriate.. The purpose of taping the processes in 
the content oriented modules was to determine if the student could 
transfer process over different content. This will be explained 
further as each of the separate module evaluations is discussed. 

The first module presented 1 to the students was the Program 
Overview Module. This module was designed to set the stage for the. 
students 1 year-long activities . The students were oriented to the 
teacher preparation program in which they would be involved includ- 
ing: the modules they would be expected to complete; the types of 
field activities in which they would be involved; the general modes 
of evaluation of their competencies, i.e., videotaping and observa- 
tion of their teaching while at their field centers and the types of 
examinations and projects which they would have to complete while in 
the modules and Parent Training Program; and expectations for their 
professional development. A cognitive understanding of the rationale 
and intentions for their preparation was imparted. No evaluation was 
involved for this initial orientation module. 

The developmental process module was highly field oriented., al- 
though there were lectures and discussions as part of the module con- 
tent. There were performance-based judgements of teaching competency 
in each field center, as well as pre and post videotapes of each stu- 
dent using the developmental process. These videotapes were dubbed 
onto one master videotape for each student for this module. At the 
point in the program where instruction concerned this module, actual 
teaching competency was estimated by subjective judgement. Later 
during the year trained observers used a standard observer form to 
judge the adequacy of each student ! s use of the developmental process 
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Tht.;e observations were used in a later analysis. (See Develop- 
mental Process Module). The module as taught in classroom lectures 
and discussions was evaluated by an essay- type examination, which 
assessed cognitive knowledge of the module content. 

The Directive Teaching Process Module was primarily oriented 
tcCards. familiarizing the students with the Bereiter-Englemann pro- 
cers and -content, as well as .directive teaching without such a 
structured system. Field observations of the students and perfor- 
ma . e videotapes were used to assess actual teaching competency as 
haa previously been done in the Developmental Process Module. Once 
again teaching competency was primarily based upon subjective judge- 
ment of the instructors, supervisors, and cooperating teachers. 
7h<; ability of the students to generalize the directive teaching 
process across content was a major consideration. An oral examina- 
tion was given to assess cognitive qompetency. 

The Behavior Modification Process Module differed slightly 
from the other two process modules in that it was highly similar to 
a regular course instructed at the University of Virginia, the only 
real exception being that it was taught oyer a shorter time span. 
No videotaping was done at the field centers for this module. The 
instructor gave quizzes after each chapter of the textbook had -been 
completed. He required that the students complete a project using 
operant principles in the classroom (field center.) These projects 
were initially intended to be well constructed in terms of experi- 
mental design, i.e., to have a baseline, intervention, post-inter- 
vention measure, and some control . procedure such as a reversal. Due 
to the short span of time in which this module was taught, such ela- 
borate projects were not always possible. The students generally 
targeted a child with a behavioral deviation of some variety sLnd used 
operant principles to modify the child's behavior. These projects 
were type^written and evaluated by the instructor. There was also a 
final examination which consisted of multiple choice questions as dyi • 
the individual quizzes. 

The Language Development Overview Module was designed to give 
students a basis for studying the processes of language development 
in normal and atypical youngsters. No videotaping was involved for 
this module, although the students continued their experiences at the 
field centers. An essay examination was given to evaluate the stu- 
dents 1 cognitive competencies for this module. i 

The Auditory Perception, Phonology, Semantics, and Syntax Modules 
were designed to give the students understanding of normal and atypi- 
cal development in each of these areas for young children. Techniques 
of instruction in each of these areas were also emphasized. Video- 
tapes of the students during the course of each of these module were 
ma«le. The students were required to use either the developmental or ^ 
directive process in each of these tapes. These tapes were once a^ain, 
evaluated subjectively, as were the teaching competencies of the sti- 
de.tts involved while they were at their field centers. (See Overview 
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Module for field center evaluation criteria.) An essay type examin- 
ation ,was given to evaluate each of the student's cognitive under- 
standings of each of the modules. 

The Attending Module was somewhat different than the other mo- 
dules in that it was constructed as a research orientation module. 
Extensive readings of research articles and literature reviews was 
required of each of the students. Although all of the students re- 
ceived copies of each of the articles, specific experimental study 
articles or, an extensive research review article were assigned to 
each student as a specific responsibility. After four lectures in 
the area of developmental attention, viewed from three different 
perspectives, the students were required to discuss their articles 
and have type-written summaries of the key points of the^e articles. 
They were required to present their summaries in class for discus- 
sion. All "of the summaries were assembled and each studer l was 
given a copy to serve as a study guide for the final examination. 
The students were responsible for a typewritten project applying 
research findings in the classroom (field center) . This project had 
to be well constructed in terms of experimental design in order to 
be accepted. Baselines or pre-intervention measures , at least oa 
type of intervention using one* of the three teaching processes (de- 
velopmental, directive, and behavior modification processes) , and an 
evaluation of change in the attending ability of the target child , 
based on the pre-intervention measure was required. The students had 
to complete ah extensive examination on readings and lectures which 
included essay, multiple choice., and matching type questions-. The 
students were informed in advance of the content of the very general 
essay- type questions. An item analysis of the multiple-choice and 
ma taring questions was conducted 5 and items missed by more the** ha~l-f 
ofxhe training group were given special consideration. Students 
who missed, questions by over half of the training group were given r-_ 
credit, while those who were correct on these items were given addi- 
tional credit. Each student was required to evaluate the module and 
its instruction, for program improvement. A very brief critique of 
the articles for which a student was primarily responsible was re- 
quired. In addition, all students had to fill out a standard course 
evaluation form used at the University of Virginia. 

The Cognitive Module was evaluated on the basis of videotapes 
and field observations as were many of the other modules. Also the 
instructor required that the students participate in class, do sev- 
eral lesson plans and do a class presentation with an evaluation by 
peers. An essay type examination was given at the conclusion of this 
module. < 1 

The Reading Readiness Module required that the students select 
two of the learner objectives, develop activities related to th ese _ 
objectives, implement and assess the effectiveness of these activities. 
The students also had to describe a reading program ideal for the 
grade level at which they would be working. At the conclusion of the 
module, the students were given an essay and short answer final examin- 
ation, which was scored in a manner similar to the Attending Module 
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examination (students were given credit for items missed by over 
half of the training group.) 

The Perceptual Motor Module was evaluated on the basis of video- 
tapes .and field observation. Lesson plans, a case study, and an 
essay examination were also used as the basis of cognitive evaluation. 

The Social Development (Individuation) Module required that the 
students develop lesson plans for use in their field centers, write 
a paper about their own social development and self concept, make up 
an assessment tool to measure some aspect of individuation, and design 
a program and classroom environment to enhance the development of in- 
dividuation- _ They were also required to answer cognitive questions 
as an exerjcise, but no final examination as such was given. 

Evaluation of the students performance in each field center was 
done on the basis of the traditional University of Virginia Student 
Teacher Evaluation forms. These were found to be inadequate as be- 
haviors were not defined specifically and were difficult to measure. 
, The staff for this program along with cooperating teachers in the 
field centers attempted to clarify this. The evaluation criteria 
used can be found in the Overview Module. 

Modular student subjective program analysis. . At the conclusion 
of each instruction module, an informal interview was conducted with 
each student participant. Initially the obtained comments concern- 
ing the modules tended to be negative on= a wide range of issues. How- 
ever, as the program progressed and 1 the students became familiar with 
the purposes of the overall program, these comments became more posi- 
tive. Because this affective shift occurred from program beginning 
to phd the comments concerning each specific module are hot reported. 
Instead, the comments originating from .interviews: conducted at the 
program conclusion are included below as representative of the sub- 
jective analysis of the modular trainee program. 

The one .unanimous concern was that there was undifferentiated 
programming for ail of the participants, in the program. Concern 
arose because all students would eventually be assessed for evalua- 
tive purpose on the same criterion. This feeling persisted even 
though module instructors informed the participants that adjustments 
would be made. Trainees continued to feel that regardless of diff- 
erences in educational background and/ or teaching experience, the 
same training and evaluative structure was provided for all students 
in the entire program. They felt that the variable of previous teach- 
ing experience was an especially important one since student product- 
ivity-, instructional needs , and pre-program proficiencies would vary 
in direct proportion to the amount of practical experience each par- 
ticipant entered with. For example, those trainees with more back- 
ground experience would need less intensive or length! y academic in- 
struction in certain areas and would exhibit highly productive or 
efficient teaching behaviors after a shorter period of time. Since 
the option of differential programming appeared unavailable for mini- 
mizing this ^oblem, students initially adopted negative preconcep- 
tions concerning total program efficacy. 
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Participants also felt that their global orientation to general = 
and specific aspects of the program was particularly inadequate. The 
lack of a concrete presentation of the program structure , sequencing, 
and expectancies caused many students to be extremely anxious through- 
out a large part of the year. Deriving from this general feeling of 
disorganization, was a concensus opinion that module lengths and se- 
quencing should be reorganized, althqugh there was no consistent agree- 
ment. on how to accomplish this. Some members felt the length should 
be shorter while others thought longer, and disagreement arose over 
which modules should be subject to a change. It is important to note, 
however, that this variability in opinion, was probably highly repre- 
sentative of that which would be found in any heterogeneous group of 
students. In general, the range of suggested changes reflected, rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of each trainee. 

Other general feelings centered around needs for more positive 
reinforcement from the individual videotape review sessions, and a 
desire to have more qualified people in charge of these sessions. A 
further concern was that as trainees, they vould leave the prpgrarii- 
def icient in some subject areas because they received module instruc- 
tion conducted by graduate students whom they considered less know- 
ledgeable than the Ph.D. faculty that instructed students enrolled. in 
the traditional education programs. As can be seen from t.he analyses, 
their fear was unfounded, since they showed an equal proficiency in , 
all measured areas. / 

One .very important conclusion reached by the trainees was that it 
was extremely beneficial to ^iirpediately apply obtained knowledge in 
a practical setting. They felt the intrinsic feedback from their 
"hands-on" experience made an invaluable contribution to their overall 
understanding of the module materials. It is interesting to note that 
M.Ed, practicums are required in hope of providing this same Oppor- 
tunity for practical application which yill enhance understanding of 
classroom work. It is doubtful, however , that these practicums act- 
ually meet criterion necessary to provide similar experience. Perhaps 
benefit could be derived from observing the trainees positive exper- 
iential gain and adopting those practicum opportunities more suited 
to meeting the individual future needs of students in the various edu- 
cation areas. 

Results and discussion . This section presents the results of the 
comparisons among the three student groups : special education, early 
childhood, and module trainees. An attempt was made to equate the 
groups as closely as possible on both verbal* and quantitative G.R.E. 
scores. Initially, analyses of variance were performed on the G.R.E. 
verbai and quantitative scores, as well as on the four dependent test 
measures (videotape, special education, early childhood, general edu- 
cation) . The results of these comparisons are presented in tables I 
to VI. The means for the three groups (special education, early child- 
hood, and module trainees) on G.R.E. -V'. scores are respectively : 
512.50, 588.75, and 567.50. Since these means were substantially dif- 
ferent, and in fact reached significance at the .145 level, the analy- 
sis of co-variance technique was employed to compare the groups on the 
four dependent measures. Following are tables and evaluative discus- 
sion related to analyses performed on these dependent measures. 
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Videotape test . Results of the analysis of covariance for the 
three groups on the videotaped test are as found in table VII. The 
rationale for the development of the videotape test was to provide 
a means for assessing a subject's ability to visually identify teach- 
ing processes and .behavioral product objectives. Student trainees 
enrolled in the modules dealt with classical education principles 
utilized in their practical module classroom application. They were 
systematically videotaped throughout the program to allow maximum 
opportunity for feedback on their teaching performance. It was hypo- 
thesized that due to direct exposure and experience with the different 
teaching procedures, as well as introduction to the response media 
of the videotaping, that these module trainees would be better pre- 
pared to identify visual behavioral and theoretical practices utilized 
in teaching situations. 

The adjusted group means for the three groups (special education, 
early childhood and module trainees) respectively are: 18.942, 19.014 
and 18.919. These findings indicate almost identical adjusted means 
for the three groups. Therefore, while the practical training did not 
etihance the module trainees Visual discrimination abilities for teach- 
ing behaviors and processes , neither did their lack of traditional 
classroom study decrease this ability. 

Table*. VIII presents the results of the analysis of covariance 
for the three groups on the special education test . The obtained F 
value of 2.1-09 (. 1< p < .2) was due to the slightly higher mean obtained 
by the special education group than by the other two groups. The re- 
spective adjusted means for the three groups: of special education, 
early childhood and module trainees are: 42.61, 38. 14 and 39.37. It 
v,-ould be expected that this special education group which was entirely 
trained in the specific content area that the test measured-, would do 
better. The relatively small magnitude of the difference between the 
groups appear to indicate that at the program conclusion module train- 
ees were not deficient in the content area of special education. 

Table IX reports the findings of the analysis of covariance for 
the three groups on the early childhood test. The reported results 
indicate no significant difference among group performance on the early 
childhood test. Adjusted group means for the groups:, special educa- 
tion, early childhood and module trainees, respectively are: 40.15, 
38.33 and 38.27. The conclusion is that specialized traditional in- 
struction for students in the area of early childhood, does not neces- 
sarily cause them to perform significantly better than the other groups 
on a test designed to measure early childhood concepts. The actual 
results show that a slightly higher proficiency was attained by special 
education students, but this difference was extremely small and not of 
statistical significance. 

Results of the analysis of covariance for the three groups on the 
general education test are presented table X. Analysis results show 
a difference among the groups at the .025 level of significance. From 
observing th,e table of adjusted group means for the three groups of 
special education, / early childhood and module trainees, it is obvious 
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that the adjusted means of the special education and module trainees 
do not differ greatly -(23.99 and 23.25 respectively), but both are 
appreciably higher than the adjusted mean for the early childhood 
group (19.64). Therefore, from this presentation, the special educa- 
tion and module trainee groups performed somewhat better on a test 
of ^general education knowledge. 

The rationale for inclusion of this test as a dependent measure 
was to test the hypothesis that if a group of students were taken 
from the mainstream of traditional classroom study and provided only 
brief module instruction with extended practical experience, then a 
possible deficiency in general education conceptual development and 
ideation would occur. This, in fict, did not occur, and the module 
trainees did as well as one group (special education) and somewhat 
better than the early childhood group when compared on this variable. 
The conclusion may be made that the experimental concept of modular 
training did not create a deficit in general education knowledge. 



\ 
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ANALYSES 
Table I 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table for the Three Groups 

on G:R.E. Verbal Scores 



Source of Variance df 

Between 2 

Within 21 

Total 23 



Sum of Squares MS 

24775.00 12387.50 

122787.50 5847.02 
147562.50 



F 

2.12 



P 

145 



Table IT 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table for the Three Groups 
on G.R.E. Quantitative Scores 



Source of Variance 


df 


Sum of Squares 


MS 


F 


P 


Between 


2 


2258 . 33 


1129 


17 .167 


.847 


Within 


21* 


142075 . 00 


6765 


48 




Total 


23 


144333.33 
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Table III 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table for the Three Groups 

on Videotape Test Scores 



/ 

Source of Variance df 


i 

Sum of Squares MS F 


P 


Between 2 


1.5833 .7917 .081 


.923 


Within 21 


205.3750 9.7798 




Total 23 
• 


* 206.9583 




> 


Table IV 




Analysis of Variance 
on Spe 


Summary Table for the Three Groups 
icial Education Test 






Source of Variance df 


Sum of Squares MS F 


P 


Between 2 


56,0833 28.0417 1.669 


. 213 


Within 21 


352.8750 16.8036 




Total 23 


408.9583 
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l ^ - Table 'V | 

Analysis of Variance Summary Table for the Three Groups 

on Early Childhood Test 



Source of Variance 


df 


Sum of Squares 




MS . 


' F 


P 


Between 


2 


8.5833 


4 


2917 


.293 


. 7 49 


Within 


21 


307.2500 


14 


6310 






Total 


23 


315,8333 






l 


t 



Table VI , 

\ 

Analysis of Variance Summary Table for the Three Groups , 
on the General Education Test j 



Source of Variance 


df 


Sum of Squares 


MS 


F P 


Between 


2 


45.0833 22 


5417 


2.059 .153 


Within 


21 


229.8750 10 


9464 




Total 


23 


274.9583 
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Table VII 



.Analysis of Covariance Summary Table for the Three Groups 

on Video-Tape Test 



i 








Source- of v ^riance l 


df 


Residual Sum of Squares 


I . / -~ " 
: MS - 


Total 


22 


198.9621 * 




Within 


- 20 


198.9240 


9.9462 


. .Difference 


2 


.0381 


.0191 



F (2, 20) =.002 



, Table VIII 



Analysis of Covariance Summary Table for the Three Groups, 
" * on Special Education Test 



Source of Variance 
.Total 
Within 
Difference 



df ' 

'22 
20 
2 



Residual Sum of Squares , MS 
408.7039 

337.5334 16.8767 

71.1705" 35.5853 



F.(2,20)=2.109 
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Table IX 



Analysis of Covariance Summary Table fo?: the Three Groups 
on the Early Childhood Test 



Source of Variance 
Total , 
Within , 
Difference 



df 
22 
20 
2 



Residual Sum of Squares MS 
312.5835 

297.2382 14.8619 

15.3453 i 7.6727 



F(2,20)-.516- 



Table X 



/• 



Analysis of Covaira m ce Summary Table far the Three Groups 
on tua General Education /Test 



Source of Variance 


df 


Residual Sum of Squares 
244.0320 




MS 


Total 


22 






> 

Within * 


20 


167.12164 

J 


8 


.3608 


Difference 

/ 

> 


2 


7 6". 8156 


38 


. 4078 



F(2,20)=4.594 
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Summary and conclusions . Inferences which may be made regarding 
module programs of the nature investigated here are limited somewhat 
by the relatively small sample sizes available for this investigation. 
However, the analyse do suggest that th£s particular mode of training 
does not result in deficiencies in the traditional content areas that 
students are normally expected to attain proficiency in. It may be 
concluded that as a result of their module instruction the trainees 
performed no better or worse that their student counterparts receiving * 
traditional classroom instruction. It is also possible to assume that 
they benefited more from this method of instruction than dxd the trad- 
itionally educated groups,, since in addition to attaining equal area 
knowledge proficiency, the trainees gained immediate "hands-on 11 exper- 
ience and feedback from this opportunity. 

V 




PROJECT SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Summary 

?lie summary discusses the .feasibility of the Cornfield model in 
developing and implementing this Performance-Based Spepial Education 
Teacher Preparation Program. The Cornfield Model incudes thj^e 
phases - development, implementation and operational^ This project 
covered the development and implementation phases therefore comments 
will be limited to those aspects. // 

The four Steps of the model were very helpful in defining the 
information that needed to be collected and then how to organize it. 
As mentioned previously, much time was spent with the staff in deve- 
loping an understanding of these four Steps. It was oft^n difficult 
for some to change their way of viewing children, teaching, and 
teacher training. From conversations with other professionals who 
have attempted tc^ use the Cornfield Model this is not an uncommon 
probiem but a significant one. Throughout the project much^jnoiLe^ de- 
velopment would have occured had more staff heen either- -abiTe or will- 
ing to grasp the concepts of the Model. \^^^^^--^-^ — - 

Step: I included the identification of developmental learner -out- 
comes,; the relevance of these outcomes, and measures to assess the 
outcomes. In order to identify the outcomes it 'was necessary to 
carry out a complete /review of the Child development literature. 
Developmental sequences were constructed initially in the major areas 
of development and then divided into subareas as evidence of their 
existence surfaced. These subareas of development became the develop- 
mental goals of. early childhood while the ontogenies within them pro- 
vided a guide for where the child is and where does he go next. Often 
there were gaps in these ontogenies particularly from two to four years 
of age. From the ontogenies it is quite evident that the major develop 
mental phase of child growth ends at approximately age seven for most 
children and at this point on skill types of items are found in the 
literature. These ontogenies clearly support the issue in early child- 
hood that educational environments that support child development 
rather than skill development should be provided for children through 
the seventh year. Relevancy of a.i area of development was usually 
available except in very fine subareas. Occasionally relevancy of an 
area was found, but there was a void of identification of that behavior 
in the young child. 

Perhaps one of the weakest elements of the development phase is 
in the measures to accompany the ontogenies. Many of the ontogeny 
items were drawn from developmental tests while others from isolated 
pieces of research, and still others from a more descriptive base. 
There was not time to develop a measurement system for each ontogeny 
so the students were exposed to standardized instruments where they 
were appropriate. 
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In Step I, it became evident that there is still a -wealth of in- 
formation that is unknown abo^t the young child. Longitudinal studies 
are a must to fill the ontogeny gaps and to develop a measurement 
system. Since the child curriculum and teacher training curriculum 
^Pe^t^oip^n^this void it seems imperative that major efforts be placed 
on gleaning more information about the young child's development. All 
the ontogenies can be found in Monograph II, while each module pro- 
vides the ontogenies in that specific area. 
*» 

Step II , represents the strengths of the development and imple- 
mentation phases. Step II entailed identifying the conditions in the 
environment that bring about the 'developmental learner outcomes. 
These conditions include instructional strategies or processes, learner 
characteristics, situational variables, and content. As mentioned pre- 
viously in this report three processes,, developmental, directive and 
behavior modification, were identified in Phase I. 

The research data on a clearer definition of the developmental 
and directive processes is currently being analyzed and was not ready 
for this report. The findings are quite significant and will make it 
feasible to measure teacher style and its effect on child response 
in early childhood. The work is being done by Professors Marlis Mann 
and Herb Richards and should be available by January, 1975. A descrip- 
tion of the directive and developmental processes can be found in 
Monographs IV and V. 

Learner character is t±cs were somewhat difficult to describe. The 
literature posed the greatest problem in that it described categories 
of children (blind, learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, etc.) 
rather than how children who have an identified hearing loss of sever- 
ely deaf level learn syntax. Since very little of the literature re- 
lated a developmental delay in one area of development to learning in 
the same or different area it was difficult to develop the learner 
characteristics sections in modules to a meaningful level. From per- 
using the literature it would suggest that special educators in par- 
ticular are not getting at the heart of the developmentally delayed 
child's learning but rather are studying surface issues such as com- 
parison of a delayed group to a normal group on a standardized measure. 
Hopefully, the ontogenies and subclassxf ications of developmental areas 
will assist educators in selective significant questions for studying 
delayed children so as to build a body of information regarding learner 
characteristics and their role in the developmentally delayed child's 
learning. 

Situational variables were not dealt with to a large degree. They 
were generally described as t^hey pertained to learning situations in 
the Overview Module and then if relevant situations were identified in 
specific developmental areas, they were included in those modules. 

Content was dealt with mainly in terms of concept development. 
Discussions on content occur in the Developmental process, Cognitive 
and Language Development, Semantics Modules. 



The curriculum (Step II) was fully implemented with normal and 
delayed children (2-6) in the Child Development Center. A full 
description of this implementation is in Monograph II. 

The fifth component of Step II is the Parent Education Program! 
The significance of the parent education program cannot be over em- \ % 
phasized. People who are in early childhood education must also be 
in parent education if the potential of children is to be realized. 
The parents are trained to provide conditions in the home setting, 
thereby providing continuity with the preschool setting. The train- 
ing of parents is really Suep IV but the content of that program is . • 
Step II so it is mentioned here. On the most part the parents felt 
very positive about Parent Education even though <i n some cases grad- 
uate students were teaching Ph.D. parents. With the Parent Education 
Program it is felt that there is a total child program on Step II. 

Step III consisted of identifying the knowledge and skills needed 
to be able to create the conditions in Step II that would bring about 
the developmental learner outcomes in Step I. Skill competencies were 
much easier to define than were the cognitive competencies. The ques- 
tion of how much does one have to "know" to be able to "do" is indeed 
a difficult one. Refinement of these competencies in this project is 
the next Step. Those that were identified can be found in Monograph 
I - the overview of the teacher preparation program. 

One of the strengths of the program^ at Step III was the within 
evaluation (see item (6) in Table I). Students were videotaped through 
out each module using the directive and developmental processes to 
determine if they could use the processes with different content. 

Step IV . The teacher preparation .program (conditions in the envir 
onment to bring about Step III) was implemented through a series of 
modules - a progfam overview module - three process modules •? and sev- . 
era! product modules built upon the developmental outcomes for ytiung 
children. The four elements included, in the program are performance 
based, field centered, personalized and systematically designed. 
Following is a discussion of each" of these elements as they related to 
this project. 

The program strength in performance was in the three processes. 
Most students in the final stages met ^ the ovar all performance goal 
of being able to facilitate an environment that would assist the 
growth of any child normal or delayed in development. The goal of be- 
coming developmental diagnosticians - the ability to assess a child! s 
strengths and weaknesses and current developmental levels was met only 
when information in the program was available. As discussed earlier 
in this summary, the voids in the literature prevented this goal ff=om_ ; 
becoming a reality. 

Throughout the program the students 1 style?,, personality, temper- 
ment were much more evident to the staff than those students in the 
more traditional programs. The data that is currently being analyzed 
supports the staff observations. 
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The program was personalized in that every attempt was r.iade to 
meet individual needs. Students were allowed to test out of pro- 
duct modules, and vary field center placement. It was learned that 
the program would deal effectively with a more homogenous group of 
students - for example all preservice or all graduates of an under- 
graduate elementary education program. One student had five years 
of teaching experience on kindergarten and switched programs after 
one semester as it was not possible to change the program to the 
degree that was needed. Several students would request types of per- 
sonalization and not know why. It became evident that within the 
group of students selected for the implementation phase there existed 
a lack of goals, commitment to the profession and basic understanding 
of self. Much staff time was devoted to counseling. 

The field- centered aspect of the program was very successful. 
The seminar for the field center personnel provided continued inter- 
action among JJVA staff and field centers, as well as an understanding 
by the field center as to their role with the student and expectations 
of the student. The students also felt they benefited from the three 
very different early childhood experiences. 

The last aspect of the Cornfield Model is that it is systematically 
designed, to bring about specified outcomes in young children and in the 
students in teacher preparation. The greatest deviation from the Com- , 
field Model occured here. The reason being the concept of development 
versus skill and the different ways of measuring each. This, concept 
has been discussed previously in this report and in the D e ve 1 o pme n t a I 
Process Monograph . The child development literature convincingly sup- 
ports the notion that each child has unique developmental patterns and 
even though one sets an environment to enhance growth in a particular 
area such as motor the child may be spurting in language development 
and concentrating his energies there. It makes sense rather than to 
continually redesign motor conditions to change the developmental out- 
come to match present learner characteristics of the child. The mea- 
sure of effectiveness is a continual assessment in all areas of child 
growth. 

There is some child development literature that suggests aspects 
such as labeling, attending, a conservation situation can be trained-, 
or shaped. In these cases a behavioral objective could be used and a 
measure such as the Teacher Effectiveness Formula might be appropriate. 

Although the unique difference in the child (0-7 years of age) 
from older children and adults effects the way objectives are set/ 
another problem is the lack of measures of child development and teacher 
child interaction. The analyses from the scale presented in the Dev el- 
opmental Process Monograph has shown significant results in getting at 
this problem. * 
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Conclusions 



This project did not go beyond the initial implementation phase 
so the operational aspects of the Cornfield Model have yet to be tested 
with this program. As mentioned previously the development that has 
y.et to occi^r to enable an operational phase includes: developmental 
measures to accompany the ontogenies; in many instances research to 
fill existing gaps in ontogenies; more refinement in understanding , 
and measuring the developmental process; provision of more individual- 
ized tracts in the teacher training program for recycling and better 
screening methods other than grade point average and graduate record 
exam scores for entrance into the program. 

Above all a program of this nature takes a commited staff as it 
requires more time, effort, and emotional involvement due to the 
individualizing and personalizing aspects, than traditional classes. 
However, this may not bs true once the program is operationalized . 
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